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ADVERTISEMENT. 


OON after the publication of the late Lord 

Chefterfield's Letters to his Son, the additional 
ones contained in the preſent collection were reco- 
vered by Mrs. Stanhope. That ſhe had a deſign to 
publiſh them, appears from the following Preface, 
which was found with the Letters, on after Mrs. 
Stanhope's deceaſe, in her own hand-writing. 
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PREF AC E. 


By Mrs. E. STANHOPE. 


N of the late Earl of Cheſ- 

terfield"s Letters to his Son, encourages the Editor to 
hope that a completion of them will be acceptable ts the 
Public.— It has often been regretted that ſeveral of the 
firſt letters were wanting ; ſome in particular, which 
form an Epitome of Engliſh hiffory, and others on geo- 
graphical jubje8s. Moſt of theſe deficiencies are ſupplied 
in the preſent publication. 

In order to prove the authenticity of the letters in this 
. 
begs leave to inform the Public, that the originals, now 
in her poſſeſſion, were moſt generouſly tranſmitted to her 
by Sir William Forbes, whoſe father inherited them from 
the late Sir Andrew Mitchell. How they came into Sir 
Hndrew"s poſſeſſion is not known : probably they were 
left with him at Berlin by the late Mr. Philip Stanhope. 

To the letters written to Mr. Stanhope in his juvenile 
days, are added ſame of a more recent date. One of 
theſe, containing the character of the late Duke of Or- 
mond, and ſame circumſtances relative to that Noble- 
man's impeachment, will perhaps be deemed intereſting. 

Of fuch letters as are written in French, it has been 
— q“ 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD's LETTERS. 


LETTER I. 


A Bath, ce 18 Octobre, 1738. 

MON CHER ENFANT, 
E vous ai parle dans ma derniere de la ctlebre 
ville d'Athenes. Mais j'y reviens encore au- 
Jourd*hui, car on nen peut pas trop dire, et vous ne 
pouvez pas la connoitre trop bien. Elle a produit les 
plus grands hommes de Pantiquite, et a laiſſẽ les plus 
beaux modeles d'Eloquence, de Poeſic, de Philoſo- 
phie, de Peinture, de Sculpture, et enfin de tous les 
Arts et les Sciences; c'eſt ſur ces modeles-la que les 
Romains ſe ſont formes depuis, et c'eſt ſur ces modeles 
auſſi que nous devons nous former. Platon, le plus 
grand philoſophe qui a jamais <te, c eſt- a- dire 
homme le plus ſage et le plus ſavant, Etoit Athe- 
nien; ſes ouvrages quis nous reſtent encore, ſont ce 
qu'il y a de plus beau de Pantiquite. Il ẽtoĩt le diſ- 
ciple, cꝰeſt-· a· dĩre Iecolier, de Socrates, celebre phi- 
loſophe, et le plus vertueux de tous les anciens ; mais 
SUPPL, B Socrates 
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Socrates lui-meme na jamais rien ẽcrĩt, et il ſe con · 
tentoit d' ĩnſtruĩre les Atheniens par ſes diſcours. II 
fut mis à mort injuſtement, par les fauſſes accuſations 
des mechans, qui ẽtoĩent tous ſes ennemis, a cauſe de 
ſa vertu. Sophocles et Euripides, deux fameux poetes 
tragiques, c'eſt-a-dire qui compoſoient des tragedies, 
Etoient tous deux d' Athenes; comme auſſi Ariſto- 
phanes, celebre poete comiq ue, qui faiſoit it des come- 
dies. Les Atheniens n'ctoient pas moins celebres 
dans la guerre que dans les ſciences, car ils battirent 
plus d'une fois, par terre et par mer, le Roi de Perſe, 
qui attaquoit la Grece avec des troupes innombra- 
bles. Themiſtocles, Miltiades, et Alcibiades, ẽtoĩent 
les plus celebres de leurs generaux. Enkfin, les Athe- 
niens ſurpaſſoient en tout le reſte de la Grece, comme 
la Grece, dans ce tems-la, ſurpaſſoit tout le reſte du 
monde. Vous aurez beaucoup de plaifir a lire I'Hiſ- 
toire de la Grece, que vous lirez bientot. 

Pai regu votre lettre, et je ne manquerai pas d'ex- 
Ecuter vos ordres par rapport à etui ; mais dites moi 
un peu quelle forte d ẽtuĩ vous voulez avoir, car un 
Etui veut dire toute choſe od on conſerve une autre, 
de forte qu'il faut ſavoir ce que vous voulez qu'il y 
ait dans cet Etui, Adieu. 


TRANSLATION. 


Bath, October the 18th, 1738, 
MY DEAR CHILD, 


N my laſt I wrote to you concerning the celebrated 
| frog any I now reſume the ſubject; be- 
cauſe too much cannot be faid of it, nor can you be 

too 
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too well inſtructed concerning it. The greateſt men 
of antiquity were Athenians ; and that city produced 
the fineſt models of Eloquence, Poetry, Philoſophy, 
Painting, Sculpture, and, in ſhort, of all the Arts and 
Sciences. On thoſe models it was that the Romans 


afterwards formed their taſte, and on the ſame we 
muſt perfect ours. Plato, the greateſt philoſopher 
that ever exiſted, was an Athenian ; and fuch of his 
writings as ſtill remain are ſuperior to thoſe of all the 
ancients. A philoſopher is both a wiſe and a learned 
man. Plato was a diſciple, that is to ſay a ſcholar, of 
Socrates, a celebrated philoſopher, and the moſt vir- 
tuous among the ancients. Socrates himſelf never 
wrote, but by his diſcourſes inſtructed the Athenians. 
On account of his virtues, all vicious people were 
enemies to him ; they therefore accuſed him falſely, 
and he was moſt unjuſtly put to death. 

Sophocles and Euripides, two famous tragedians, 
were both Athenians ; as was alſo Ariſtophanes, a fa- 
mous comic poet, who wrote comedies. 

The Athenians were as celebrated for valour as for 
ſcience. They more than once defeated, both by ſea 
and land, the King of Perſia, who invaded Greece 
with innumerable forces. Themiſtocles, Miltiades, 
and Alcibiades, were the moſt renowned of their ge- 
nerals. In ſhort, the Athenians ſurpaſſed the other 
Greeks in every thing, as much as Greece then out- 
did the reſt of the world. You are ſoon to read 
the Hiſtory of Greece, and it will give you much 


I received your letter, and will not fail to execute 
your orders reſpectintg the caſe ; but let me know what 
32 ſort 
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fort of a caſe you want, as the word ca/e means every 
thing made to preſerve another, ſo that I muſt know 
what it is that you would have in that caſe. Adieu. 


— 


LETTER I. 


A Bath, ce zo e Octobre, 1738. 

MON CHER ENFANT, 

FAT 2xgu rewe bation, qu Goir fine bike Grſdes ot 
je vois que vous faites des progres, et que vous 
apprenez bien. Cela étant, vous pouvez me de- 
mander hardiment tout ce que vous voulez ; et je ne 
manquerai pas de vous apporter un ẽtuĩ, tel que vous 
le ſouhaitez, à Pexception des inſtrumens pour les 
dents, dont il n'eſt pas neceſſaire que vous vous ſer- 
viez ; au contraire, ils gatent les dents; et il faut 
ſeulement les tenir bien propres avec une Eponge et 
de l'eau tiede. II ne faut qu'etre bon gargon, et 
bien appre andre, pour obtenir tout ce que vous ſouhai- 
tea de moi. Outre cela, ſongez quel honneur vous 
aurez I bien apprendre ; les autres gargons vous ad- 
mireront, et les gens ages vous eſtimeront, et ne vous 
traiteront pas en petit gargon. 

Je vous ai donne, dans mes deux dernieres, un pe- 
tit detail de la fameuſe ville d' Athenes, fi cũlebre au- 
trefois dans la Grece. Nous verrons à cette heure 
quelque choſe d'une autre ville de la Grece, ẽgale- 
ment renommee, mais d'une autre maniere; c'eſt la 
ville de Lacedemone, ou Sparte, qui fleuriſſoĩt en 
meme tems que la ville d' Athenes. C'etoit une ville 
toute guerriere, et tous ſes citoyens ẽtoĩent eleves 

foldats ; 
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ſoldats; ils <toient tous d'une bravoure extraordi- 
naire, et d' une vertu ſcrupuleuſe. Ils ne cultivoient 
point, comme Athenes, les Arts et les Sciences, et ils 
ne s appliquoĩent qu'a la guerre. L'amour de la pa- 
trie Etoit leur premier ſentiment, et ils croyoient 
qu'il n'y avoit rien de plus glorieux, que de mourir 
en combattant pour leur pays, de forte qu'il n'y a 
point d' exemple qu'un Lacedemonien ait jamais fui. 
Le luxe et la molleſſe ẽtoĩent bannis de Lacedemone. 
On n'y ſouffroĩt pas mEme Vor ni Vargent, de peur 
d'y corrompre les mœurs. Ils Etoient eleves dure- 
ment, a ſouffrir le froid, et le chaud, et à faire des 
EXErcices penibles, pour fortifier le corps. Ils par- 
loient peu, et leurs rẽponſes Etoient toujours courtes, 
mais pleines de ſens. Et meme a preſent on appelle 
un ſtyle court, mais qui enferme beaucoup de ſens, le 
ſtyle laconique, de Lacedemone, qu'on nommoit auſſi 
Laconie. Lycurgue avoit ẽtẽ leur premier legiſla- 
teur, c'eſt-a-dire leur avoit donne des loix ; c'ctoit 
homme le plus vertueux, et le plus ſage, qui ait ja- 
mais ẽtẽ. Une preuve reelle de cela, c'eſt que quoi- 
qu'il Etoit leur roi, il leur donna la liberte ; et ayant 
fait ſemblant de vouloir faire un voyage pour quelque 
peu de tems, il les fit tous jurer qu'ils obſervercient 
ſes loix exactement juſques à ſon retour; ce qu ils 
ficent ; apres quoi il s'en alla, et ne revint jamais, 
afin qu ils fuſſent obliges d'obſerver ſes loix toujours: 
renoncant de la forte et à la royaute et a fa patrie, 
pour le bien de {a patrie, Adieu! Je vous verrai en 
trois ſemaines. 


B 3 TRANS- 
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TRANSLATION. 


MY DEAR CHILD, 


for you ; on the contrary, they ſpoil the teeth, which 
ought to be kept very clean, but only with a ſponge 
and warm water. In order to obtain 


| 


you 
and 
you, 


were trained to arms ; they were exceedingly brave, 
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ever occurred of a Lacedemonian's having run away. 
Luxury and eaſe were not admitted of at Sparta; 
and, to prevent the corruption of manners, gold or 
filver not allowed. Early inured to hardſhips, to 
ftrengthen their conſtitutions they were brought up in 
the endurance of cold and heat, likewiſe to uſe the 
moſt laborious exerciſe. They ſpoke but little, and 
their anſwers were always ſhort, and full of ſenſe. Ta 
this day, a conciſe ſtyle, replete with meaning, is 
called a laconic ſtyle, from Laconia, by which name 
Lacedemonia was called. 

Lycurgus was their firſt legiſlator, which means, 
that he gave them laws. He was the moſt virtuous 
and the wiſeſt man that ever lived. A real proof of 
this is, that although he was king, he made them free. 
Pretending to go a journey for ſome time, he obliged 
all the Lacedemonians to make oath, that until his re- 
turn they would obſerve his laws ſtrictly. He then 
went away, and in order that they might never ſwerve 
from the laws he had eſtabliſhed, he never returned: 
thus, to promote the good of his country, he gave 
up his crown, and the pleaſure of living in his native 
land. 

Adieu! In three weeks I ſhall ſee you. 


LETTER ill. 


A Bath, ce zd d' Avril, 1739. 

MON CHER ENFANT, 
L ow regu votre lettre, dont je ſuis très- content; 
elle ẽtoĩt fort bien Ecrite, quoique ſans lignes. 
De la maniere que vous apprenez, vous en faurez 
B 4 plus 
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plus bientot que bien des gargons qui ont deux ou 
trois ans plus que vous; par-la vous ferez fort eſtimẽ 
par les honnetes gens, et vous en aurez beaucoup de 
loire. 
ien be e 
homme. II n'y a rien de plus eſſentiel à un honnete 
homme, que de dire toujours la verite, et de tenir 
toujours ſcrupuleuſement ſa parole. Comme, de Fau- 
tre cote, il n'y a rien de plus infame, ni de plus 
deſhonorant, que le menſonge, et de manquer a ſa pa- 
role. Dans la guerre que les Romains eurent avec 
les Carthaginois, Attilius Regulus, le General des 
Romains, fut vaincu, et pris par les Carthaginois ; 
mais nonobſtant la viftoire, les Carthaginois ſouhai- 
toient de faire la paix avec les Romains: Pour y 
parvenir, ils permirent à Regulus d'aller a Rome, 3 
condition qu'il donnat fa parole de revenir, ne doutant 
pas qu'il ne perſuaderoit aux Romains de faire la 
paix, pour obtenir ſa liberte. Mais ẽtant arrive a 
Rome, ce genereux Romain ne vouloit pas obtenir ſa 
liberte aux depens de ſa patrie ; et bien loin de per- 
ſuader les Romains a faire la paix, il leur dit, qu'ils 
devoient continuer la guerre, car que les Carthaginois 
n'etotent pas en ẽtat de la ſoutenir. Apres cela il ſe 
diſpoſa a sen retourner à Carthage, ſelon la parole 
qu'il avoit donne. Les Romains, et ſurtout ſes parens 
et ſes amis, lui conſeilloient de ne pas retourner, 
parceque les Carthaginois, qui ẽtoĩent cruels, le fe- 
roĩent ſurement mourir: mais il aima mieux aller a 
une mort certaine, que de vivre infame, en manquant 
à ſa parole. II revint donc a Carthage, od on le fit 
mourir, en le meitant dans un grand tonneau rempli 
de 
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de clous. Cette mort · là vaut bien mieux qu'une vie 
achetẽe au prix du menſonge et de Vinfamie. 

Un honnete homme encore ſe conſidere comme in- 
tereſſẽ dans le bien de tous les hommes en general. 
Terence fait dire à un honnete homme, dans une de 
ſes Comedies, Homo ſum, nibil humani a me alienum 
puto. Ce qui veut dire, Je ſuis homme moi-meme, 
et comme tel je prends part à tout ce qui touche les 
hommes. Et il me ſemble qu'il eſt impoſſible de 
voir qui que ce ſoit malheureux; ſans en ẽtre touche, 
et ſans tacher de le ſoulager; comme d'un autre cotẽ 
on ſent du plaifir a voir les gens heureux et con- 
tents ; car il n'y a que les imes du monde les plus 
baſſes qui ſoient capables d'envier le bonheur, ou de 
ſe rejouir du malheur d' autrui. Adieu! Ayez foin 
de vous diſtinguer, autant par les vertus de Vime, 
que par les avantages de Pefprit. 


TRANSLATION. 


Bath, April the zd, 1739. 
MY DEAR CHILD, 


RECEIVED your letter, with which I am ex- 

tremely pleaſed ; it is very well written, though 
without lines. In the manner that you improve, you 
ſoon will know more than many boys that are two or 
three years older than yourſelf: by that means you 
will acquire great reputation, and be eſteemed by 
people of merit. 

At preſent, let us continue to define the character 
of a man of probity. To ſuch a one nothing is more 
eſſential than always to ſpeak truth, and to be ſtrictly 

obſervant 
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obſervant of his promiſe. On the other hand, no- 
thing is more infamous and diſhonourable than to tell 
lyes, and break our word. During a war between 
the Romans and Carthaginians, Attilius Regulus, the 
Roman General, was defeated, and taken priſoner by 
the Carthaginians. Notwithſtanding their victory, 
they were deſirous of making peace with the Romans. 
In order to obtain it, they permitted Regulus to go 
to Rome, on condition that he pledged his word to 
return to Carthage ; not doubting that, in order to 
obtain his liberty, he would perſuade the Romans 
to make peace. But that generous Roman ſcorned 
even liberty, when purchaſed to the detriment of his 
country. So that, far from perſuading the Romans 
to make peace, he told them they ought to continue 
the war, for the Carthaginians were not in a fitua- 
tion to ſupport it. After this, he to return 
to Carthage, according to the promiſe he had made. 
The Romans, particularly his relations and friends, 
adviſed him not to return ; becauſe the Carthagi- 
nians, who were cruel, would moſt certainly put him 
to death. But rather than live with infamy, by 
breaking his word, he preferred going to certain de- 
ſtruction; and returned to Carthage, where they put 
him to death, by throwing him into a tub filled with 
ſpikes. Such a death is far preferable to life pur- 
chaſed by lyes and infamy. 

A man of probity and honour conſiders himſelf as 
intereſted in the welfare of all mankind. To ſuch 
a character it is that Terence, in one of his Come- 
dies, attributes the ſaying, Homo ſum, nihil humani a 
re aiicaum puts which means, I am a man myſelf, 

and, 


— — — 


know already, is the language of common converſa- 
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LETTER VIV. 


Bath, April the 16th, 1739. 
MY DEAR BOY, 


RECEIVED your letter, and if you go on to 

learn at this rate, you will ſoon puzzle me, in 
Greek eſpecially ; however I ſhall not be forry to be 
outdone by you, and the ſooner you are too hard for 
me the better. I think, for the future, I ſhall call 
you Little Polyglot, which is originally a Greek 
word, that ſignifies many tongues, or many lan- 
guages. Mr. Maittaire writes me word, that he 
intends to bring you acquainted with Horace, Virgil, 
Terence, and Martial, who are the moſt famous 
Latin poets ; therefore I think it may now be neceſ- 


fary to inform you a little what poetry is, and the 


difference between poetry and proſe. Proſe, you 


don, 
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tion, it is what you and every body ſpeaks and 
writes. It requires no rhymes, nor any certain num- 
ber of feet or ſyllables. But poetry is a more noble 
and ſublime way of exprefling one's thoughts. For 
example, in proſe you would ſay, very properly, ** it 
is twelve of the clock at noon,” to mark the middle 
of the day ; but this would be too plain and flat in 
poetry; and you would rather ſay, the Chariot of 
the San had already finiſh'd half its courſe.” In 
proſe you would ſay, the beginning of the morn- 
ing, or the break of day; but that would not do 
in verſe ; and you mult rather ſay, Aurora ſpread 
her roſy mantle. Aurora you know is the goddeſs 
of the morning. This is what is called poetical dic- 
tion. Latin and Greek verſes have no rhymes, but 
conſiſt of a certain number of feet and ſyllables. 
The hexameter verſes have fix feet ; the pentameter 
have five feet. All French verſes whatſoever have 
rhymes. But Engliſh verſes, ſome have rhymes, and 
ſome have none ; thoſe that have no rhymes ate called 
blank verſes ; but though they have no rhymes, they 
have the ſame number of feet or ſyllables that verſes 
in rhyme have. All our beſt Engliſh Tragedies are 
written in blank verſe, of five feet, or ten ſyllables ; 
for a foot in Engliſh verſe is two ſyllables. For ex- 
ample, the famous Tragedy of Cato begins thus : 
The dawn is overcaſt, the morning low'rs, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. 
Here you ſee cach of theſe verſes has five feet, or ten 
ſyllables, though they have no rhymes. Engliſh 
verſes of five feet are called long verſe, or heroic 
verſe, 
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verſe, becauſe heroic poems are written in that verſe ; 
as Homer's Ilias in Greek, and Virgil's Eneis in La- 
tin, are both written in long hexameter verſes. Here 
is enough of poetry for this time, if you will but re- 
member it; we will have ſome more of it hereafter. 
I ſhall ſee you next week in London, where I have 
very pretty things to give you, becauſe I am ſure you 
will deſerve them, Adieu. 


„ 


— 


LETTER YV. 


A Iſleworth, ce gieme Juillet. 
rege 
mes lettres trop ſericuſes, car je ſais que vous 
aimez à badiner, et, ma foi, vous avez raiſon; je 
Paime auſſi, et nous badinerons ſouvent enſemble. 
Quelquefois, à la verite, il faut penſer ſerieuſement; 
mais, pour l' ordinaire, il faut etre gai et enjouẽ. Et 
je ne voudroĩs nullement qu'un gaillard comme vous 
fit le philoſophe. II faut bien apprendre, pendant 
qu'on apprend et apres cela il faut bien ſe di- 
vertir. 

Je vous ai parle dans ma derniere de la politeſſe 
des honnetes gens, c'eſt-i-dire, la politeſſe des gens 
de cour, et du beau monde, qui eſt naturelle et aiſce; 
et il faut bien la diſtinguer de la politeſſe des bour- 
geois, ou des campagnards, qui eſt tres-genante et 
incommode. Ces gens-1a font tout pleins de fagons, 
et vous accablent à force de complimens. Par exem- 
ple, fi vous dinez chez un bourgeois, au lieu de vous 

| offrir 
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14 
offrir honnetement de vous ſervir, il vous preſſe de 


manger et de boire, malgre vous, entaſſe des mon- 
ceaux ſur votre aſſiette, et vous fait crever, pour vous 
temoigner que vous Etes le bien-venu chez lui. Un 
campagnard vous ẽtouffe en vous embraſſant, et vous 
jette à terre pour vous faire paſſer le premier. Mais 
un homme qui ſait bien vivre, tẽmoigne en toutes ſes 
manieres un defir de vous plaire, fans pourtant vous 
incommoder par ſes attentions. Au reſte, il y a tres- 
peu d' Anglois qui ſachent bien vivre; car, ou ils ſont 
niais, ou ils ſont effrontes ; au lieu que preſque tous 
les Frangois ont les manieres aiſces et polies. Et 
comme vous Etes un petit Frangois de la meilleure 
moitie, j'eſpere que vous ſerez du moins à moitie 
poli ; et vous en ferez plus diſtinguẽ, dans un pays od 
la politeſſe n'eſt pas fort commune. Adieu. 

Je vous ai dit, que sil y a quelques mots dans mes 
lettres que vous n'entendez pas, de prier votre Maman 
de vous les expliquer. 


TRANSLATION. 


Iſleworth, July the 8th. 

ters too grave, for I know you love to joke, and 

in that you are right; I too like chearfulneſa, and we 

ſhall often joke together. Sometimes, however, we 

muſt think ſeriouſly ; but in general one ought to be 

gay and lively. I would not wiſh ſuch a jolly fellow 

as you ſhould ſet up for a philoſopher. When one is 

learning, one ought to apply, afterwards one ſhould 
play and divert one's ſelf, | 


In 
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In my laſt to you I wrote concerning the politeneſs 
of people of faſhion, ſuch as are uſed to courts, the 
elegant part of mankind. Their politeneſs is eaſy 
and natural ; and you muſt diſtinguiſh it from the ci- 
vilities of inferior people, and of ruſtics, which are 
always conſtraining and troubleſome. Thoſe fort of 
people are full of ceremony, and overwhelm us with 
compliments. For example, if you dine with a per- 
ſon in an ordinary ſphere of life, inſtead of civilly 
offering to help you, he will preſs you to eat and 
drink whether you will or not, will heap things on 
your plate; and, to prove that you are welcome, he 
crams you till you are ready to burſt. A country 
ſquire ſtifles you with hearty embraces, and, endea- 
vouring to make you go before, throws you down. 
But a well-bred man ſhows a conſtant deſire of pleaſ- 
ing, and takes care that his attentions for you be not 
troubleſome. Few Engliſh are thoroughly polite ; 
either they are ſhame-faced or impudent, whereas 
moſt French people are eaſy and polite in their man- 
ners. And, as by the better half you are a little 
French man, fo I hope that you will at leaſt be half 
polite. You will be the more diſtinguiſhed in a 
country where politeneſs is not very common. 

I have already mentioned to you, that if there 
ſhould be any words in my letters which you do not 
underſtand, you are to deſire your Mama to explain 
them. 


LETTER 
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LETTER VI. 


A Iſleworth, ce 22ieme Juillet. 


MON CHER ENFANT, 

OUS commencerons à cette heure, fi vous 
voulez, à parler un peu de la Geographie, et a 
vous en donner une idee generale. C'eſt une ſcience 
fort utile et nẽceſſaire, parce qu'elle vous enſeigne la 
ſituation des villes et des pays, dont vous entendez 
parler à tous momens, et qu'il ne faut nullement 
ignorer. Vous ſavez dẽjà que le monde eſt partagẽ 
en quatre parties, c' eſt-à-dire, l'Europe, I Aſie, 
Afrique, et PAmerique. Nous commencerons par 
Europe, a cauſe qu'elle contient les pays et les roy- 
aumes dont il eſt le plus ſouvent queſtion : comme la 
Suede, le Dannemark, et la Ruſſie, qui ſont au Nord, 
ou au Septentrion, c'eſt la meme choſe ; 'Eſpagne, 
le Portugal, 'Italie, et la Turquie en Europe, qui 
font vers le Sud, ou le Midi; et PAngleterre, la 
France, I Allemagne, et les Provinces Unies, qui ſont 
au milieu. Tout ceci ſert a vous cultiver et a vous 
former Peſprit. Mais la principale affaire, c'eſt de 
vous former le cœur, c'eſt-a-dire, de vous rendre 
honnete homme, et de vous donner de Þhorreur pour 
I mjuſtice, le menſonge, Vorgueil, et Pavarice. Car 
un homme qui a tout l'eſprit, et tout le ſavoir du 
monde, sil eſt menteur, cruel, orgueilleux, et avare, 
ſera hai et deteſte de tout le genre humain, et on Fe- 
vitera comme une bete feroce. A- propos d*avarice, 


J'ai lu hier une jolie hiftoire ſur ce ſujet, dans les Me- 
tamorphoſes 
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tamorphoſes d'Ovide. C'eit d'un roi qui s' appelloit 
Midas, qui avoit demand au Dieu Bacchus, que tout 
ce qu'il toucheroit pũt devenir or. Bacchus lui ac- 
corda fa demande; et, en eet, tout ce qu'il toygha ſe 
changea immediatement en or. Voila Midas, qui 
d'abord eſt charme de ſes richeſſes, mais qui eut 


bient6t ſujet de sen repentir, car il en penſa mourir 


de faim ; parceque quand il vouloit manger ou boire, 
tout ſe changeoit d'abord en or. Alors il vit bien la 
folie de ſon avarice, et pria Bacchus de reprendre le 
preſent funeſte qu'il avoit tint fouhaite; ce qu'il eut 
la bontẽ de faire, et Midas mangea et but comme au- 
paravant. La morale de cette fable eſt, que les gens 
avares ne ſongent qu'a amaſſer des richeſſes, pour ne 
pas s'en ſervir; qu'ils ſe refuſent meme ſouvent le 
neceſſaire, et qu'ils meurent de faim, au milieu de 
leur or, et de leurs richeſſes. Vous trouverez cette 
hiſtoire au commencement de l'onzième livre des 
Metamorphoſes. Adieu, mon cher gargon. : 


TRANSLATION. 
Iſleworth, July the 22d. 


MY DEAR CHILD, 
E ſhall now, if you pleaſe, enter upon the ſub- 


idea of that ſcience, which is extremely uſeful and 
neceſſary, as it teaches us the ſituation of towns and 
countries which are continually mentioned, and of 
which we muſt by no means be ignorant. You already 
know that the world is divided into four parts, which 
are, Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America. We will 

SUPPL, C begin 


jet of Geography, and give you a general 
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begin with Europe, becauſe it contains the countries 
and kingdoms moſt frequently ſpoken of: ſuch are 
Sweden, Denmark, and Ruſſia, towards the North; 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Turkey in Europe, to the 
South ; and in the middle, England, France, Ger- 
many, and the United Provinces. The knowledge of 
theſe things tends to cultivate and to form your 
mind ; but the moſt important buſineſs is to form 
your heart, that is, to make you an honeſt man. As 
ſuch, you will abhor injuſtice, lyes, pride, and avarice. 
If a perſon, though poſſeſſed of the fineſt underſtand- 
ing and greateſt knowledge, ſhould be a lyar, cruel, 
proud, and covetous, he will be hated and deteſted 
by every human creature, and ſhunned like a wild 
beaſt. With reſpect to covetouſneſs, I yeſterday read, 
in Ovid's Metamorphoſes, a pretty ſtory on that 
ſubject. 

A king named Midas entreated the god Bacchus 
that every thing he touched might turn to gold. Bac- 
chus granted his requeſt, ſo that whatever he touched 
was immediately transformed into gold. At firſt 
Midas was highly pleaſed with his riches, but ſoon 
found cauſe to repent, for he was very near dying of 
hunger. When he wanted to eat or drink, every 
thing inſtantly turned to gold. He then perceived 
the folly of being ſo avaricious, and prayed to Bac- 
chus to take back that gift of which he had been fo 
defirous. The god, out of his goodneſs, relieved 
him, and Midas ate and drank as before. 

The moral of this fable teaches us, that covetous 
people heap up riches without any view of making uſe 
of them ; that they often refuſe themſelves the neceſ- 

| faries 
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faries of life, and even die of hunger in the midſt of 
their gold and riches. 

You will find this ſtory in the beginning of the ele- 
venth book of Metamorphoſes. 

Adieu, my dear Boy. 


LETTER VI 


A Iſleworth, Juillet. 
MON CHER GARCON, 


E vous ai donné, dans ma dernicre, un exemple, 
tire des Metamorphoſes, des ſuites funeſtes de 
Pavarice ; en voici encore un autre, qui eſt auſſi dans 
les Metamorphoſes. C'eſt Phiſtoire d'Hippomenes et 
d' Atalante. Atalante etoit d'une beaute extraordi- 
naire ; par conſequent elle eut pluſieurs amans ; mais 
comme elle ſurpaſſoĩt tout le monde en viteſſe a la 
courſe, elle s engagea a n'epouſer que celui qui pour- 
roit la devancer a la courſe. Pluſieurs fe prefente- 
rent, mais elle les ſurmonta tous, et les fit mourir. 
Hippomenes, le fils du Dicu Mars, n'en fut pourtant 
pas decourage ; et ſe preſenta. Il courut donc avec 
elle, et elle Pauroit bien devance, ſi Venus ne lui 
eut donne trois pommes d'or, du jardin des Heſperi- 
des, qu'il jetta dans fon chemin. Auffit6t la belle, 


toujours, gagna la courſe. Elle fut done obligee de 
Pepouſer ; mais comme ils ſe preſſerent tant à con- 
ſommer le mariage, qu ils le firent dans le temple de 

C 2 Cybele, 
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Cybele, qui eſt la mere de tous les Dieux; cette 
Deeſſe, indignee de affront, changea Hippomenes en 
lion, et Atalante en lionne. Vous voyez donc comme 
l'amour de For cauſa le malheur d' Atalante; elle 
avoit reſiſtè au merite et à la beaute de ſes autres 
amans, mais elle ne put tenir contre or. 

J'eſpere que quand vous liſez mes lettres, vous 
faites attention a l'orthographe, auſſi bien qu' aux 
hiſtoĩres ; et il faut auſſi remarquer la manĩere d'ecrire 
les lettres, qui doit etre aiſce et naturelle, et pas re- 
cherche ni guindee. Par exemple, quand vous en- 
verrez un poulet, ou billet tendre, a Miſs Pinkerton; 
il faut ſeulement ſonger à ce que vous lui diriez fi 
vous Etiez avec elle, et puis Pecrire ; cela rend le file 
aiſe et naturel; au lieu qu'il y a des gens qut croyent 
que c'eſt une affaire que d'ccrire une lettre, et qui 
s imaginent, qu'il faut ecrire bien mieux qu'on ne 
parle, ce qui eſt nullement neceſſaire. Adieu! Vous 
Etes un très - bon gargon, et vous apprenez parfaite- 
ment bien. 


TRANSLATION. 


Iſleworth, July. 

MY DEAR BOY, 
N my laſt I gave you an example, taken from 
Ovid's Metamorpoſes, of the fatal effects of ava- 
rice. I now fend you another, which is likewiſe in 
the Metamorphoſes. It is the hiſtory of Hippomenes 
and Atalanta. Atalanta was a princeſs of extraordi- 
nary beauty, conſequently ſhe had many lovers ; but 
as ſhe ſurpaſſed every body in ſwiftneſs, ſhe gave out 
that 
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that ſhe would marry no man but ſuch as could outrun 

her. Many ſuitors preſented themſelves : ſhe over- 

came them all, and cauſed them to be put to death. 

Hippomenes, ſon of Mars, was not, however, diicou-. 
raged. He accepted the challenge, ran wich her, and 

ſhe would have ſurpaſſed him, had not Venus made 

bim a preſent of three golden apples, from the garden 

of the Heſperides, which he threw in her way. Ata- 

lanta, dazzled with the fplendcur of the apples, ſtop- 

ped to gather them up; by which means Hippomenes, 

who continued running, won the race. She, there- 
fore, was obliged to accept of him for a huſband ; but, 

eager to conſummate their marriage, they lay toge- 

ther in the temple of Cybele, mother of the gods. 

That goddeſs, indignant at the affront, changed Hip- 

pomenes into a lion, and Atalanta into a lioneſs. So 
you fee how the love of gold brought misfortune upon 

Atalanta. She who had been inſenſible to the accom- 

pl ſuments and beauty of her other lovers, could not 

withitand the temptation of gold. 

When you read my letters, I hope you pay atten- 
tion as well to the ſpelling as you do to the hiſtories. 
You muſt likewiſe take notice of the manner in which 
they are written; which ought to be eaſy and natural, 
not ſtrained and florid. For inſtance, when you are 
about ſending a billet-denx, or love-letter, to Miſs 
Pinkerton, you muit only think of what you would 
ſay to her if you were both together, and then write 
it; that readers the ſtyle eaſy and natural; though ſome 
people imagine the wording of a letter to be a great 
undertaking, and think they muſt write abundintly 
better than they talk, which is not at all neceſſary. 

C 3 Farewell! 
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Farewell! You are a very good boy, and you learn 
exceedingly well. 


LETT ER VIAL 


Wedneſday. 

DEAR BOY, 

HAVE lately met with ſome paſſages which ſhew 

the opinion the ancients had of learning, and how 
neceſſary they thought it. As I know you think it fo 
too, and are reſolved to learn well, I thought you 
would be pleaſed with ſeeing thoſe paſſages, which I 
here ſend you in the original Latin. 

Paterfamilias quæſivit ab Ariſtippo, quid commodi 
conſequuturus eſſet filius ſuus fi eum literis inſtitui cu- 
raret. Si nullum alium fructum percipiet (reſpondit 
ille) hunc certè quod in theatro not ſedebit lapis ſuper 
lapidem. Tunc erant theatri ſedilia marmorea. Hoc 
reſponſo innuebat vir prudens, eos quorum ingenium 
excultum non fuiſſet, lapidum fimiles poſſe videri. 

« A father of a family aſked Ariſtippus, what ad- 
«© vantage his ſon would reap ſhould he bring him up 
% to learning? If no other advantage (anſwered 
% Ariſtippus) he will certainly have that of fitting in 
% the theatre not as a ſtone upon a ſtone. At that 
« time the ſeats in the theatre were of marble. By 
« this anſwer that judicious man hinted, that perſons 
« whoſe underſtandings were left unimproved, might 
1% be conſidered as ſtones.” 

Thus you ſee, that Ariſtippus looked upon an igno- 
rant man as little better than the tone he fat upon. 

Diogenes 
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Diogenes conſidered an ignorant fellow as a beaſt, and 
not without reaſon. 

Salsè ridebat Diogenes Sinopenſis, inertiam et in- 
curiam Megarenſium, qui liberos nullis bonis artibus 
inſtruebant, curam vero pecorum diligentem habe- 
bant; dicebat enim malle ſe Megarenſis alicujus eſſe 
arietem quam ſilium. 

Diogenes of Sinope, with a good deal of humour, 
% uſed to ridicule the indolence and negle& of the 
inhabitants of Megara, who beſtowed no liberal 
% education on their children, yet took particular 
*« care of their cattle; for, ſaid he, I had much ra- 
ther be a ram belonging to a man of Megara than 
«c his fon.” 

Cicero, ſpeaking of learning, ſays, that one ſhould 
have it, were it only for one's own pleaſure, indepen- 
dently of all the other advantages of it. 

Si non tantus fructus perciperetur ex liberalium ar- 
tium ſtudiis, quantum percipi conſtat, ſed ex his de- 
lectatio ſola peteretur ; tamen hæc animi remiſſio judi- 
canda effet libero homine digniſſima. Nam cæteræ 
neque temporum omnium ſunt, neque ztatum, neque 
locorum. Hzazc ſtudia adoleſcentiam alunt, ſenectu- 
tem oblectant, ſecundas res ornant, adverſis perfugium 
et ſolatium præbent, delectant domi, non impediunt 
foris, pernoctant nobiſcum, peregrinantur, ruſtican- 
tur. 

Though we did not reap ſuch advantages from 
the ſtudy of letters as we manifeſtly do, and that 
in the acquirement of learning pleaſure only were 
the obje@ in purſuit, yet that recreation of mind 
6 ſhould be deemed very worthy of a liberal man. 

C4 „Other 
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«+ Other amuſements are not always ſuitable to time 
and place; nor are they of all ages and conditions. 
«« Thele ſtudies are nouriſhment to youth, pleaſure to 
old age, an ornament to proſperity, a refuge and 
% comtort in adverſity. They divert us at home, are 
«© of no hindrance abroad; they paſs the night with 
us, accompany us when we travel, attend upon us 
« in our rural retreats.” a 

Seneca, to ſhew the advantage and comfort of 
learning, ſays, 

Si tempus in ſtudia conferas, omne vitæ faſlidium 

effugeris, nec noctem keri optabis tædio lucis ; nec 
tibi gravis eris, nec aliis ſupervacuus. 
Af you employ your time in ſtudy, you will avoid 
„ every diſguſt in life. You will not wiſh for night, 
«© nor be weary of the day. You will be neither a 
«© burden to yourſelf, nor unwelcome to others.“ 

Tranilate theſe Latin paſſages at your leiſure ; and 
remember how neceſſary theſe great men thought 
learning was, both for the uſe, the ornament, and the 
pleaſure of life. 


LETTER IX. 


4 A Iſleworth. 
A politeſſe dont je vous ai parle, mon cher, dans 
mes precedentes, ne regarde que vos egſtux, et 
vos {uperieurs ; mais il y a auſſi une certaine politeſſe, 
que vous devez à vos infericurs ; elle eſt differente a 
la verite, mais auſſi qui ne a pas, n'a ſurement pas 
le cœur bon. On ne fait pas des complimens à des 
5 — 
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gens au deſſous de foi, et on ne leur parle pas de 
Phonneur qu' ils aous font; mais en meme tems il 
faut les traiter avec bonte, et avec douceur. Nous 
ſommes tous de la meme eſpece, et il n'y a dCautre 
diſtinction que celle que le fort a fair. Par exemple, 
votre valet et Liſette ſeroĩent vos Egaux, ils ẽtoĩeut 
auſſi riches que vous; mais ẽtant plus paugres, ils ſont 
obliges de vous ſervir, par conſequent vous ne devez 
pas ajouter à leur malheur, en les inſultant, ou en les 
maltraĩtant; et ſi votre fort eſt meilleur que le leur, 
vous devez en remercier Dicu, fans les mepriſer, ou 
en Etre plus glorĩeux vous-mẽme. Il faut donc agir 
avec douceur et bonte envers tous ceux qui font au 
deſſous de vous, et ne pas leur parler d'un ton bruſque, 
ni leur dire des duretes, comme fi, ils ẽtoĩent d'une 
differente eſpece. Un bon cœur, au lieu de faire 
ſentir aux gens leur malheur, tache de le leur faire 
oublier, il eſt poſſible, au moins de Pacoucir. Voila 
comme je ſuis perſuade que vous ferez toujours, au- 
trement je ne vous aimerois pas tant que je fais. 
Adieu. 


TRANSLATION. 


Iſleworth. 

HAT politeneſs which I mentioned, my dear 
child, in my former letters, regards only your 
equals and your ſuperiors. There 1s alio a certain 
politeneſs due to your inferiors ; of a different kind, 
tis true; but whoever is without it, is without good- 
nature. We do not need to complimeat thoſe beneath 
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us, nor to talk of their doing us the honour, &c. but 
we ought to treat them with benevolence and mild- 
neſs. We are all of the ſame ſpecies, and no diſtinc- 
tion whatever 1s between us, except that which ariſes 
from fortune. For example, your footman and Liſette 
would be your equals, were they as rich as you ; be- 
ing poor, they are obliged to ſerve you. Therefore, 
you mutt not add to their misfortune, by inſulting or 
by ill treating them. If your ſituation is preferable 
to theirs, be thankful to God, without either deſpiſing 
them, or being vain of your better fortune. You 
muſt, therefore, treat all your inferiors with affability 
and good manners, and not ſpeak to them in a ſurly 
tone, nor with harſh expreſſions, as if they were of a 
different ſpecies. A good heart never reminds people 
of their misfortune, but endeavours to alleviate, or, 
if poſſible, to make them forget it. 

I am perſuaded you will always act in that manner, 
otherwiſe I ſhould not love you ſo much as I do. 
Adieu. 


LI. 


A Ifſlewerth, ce 19d me Sept. 17 39. 
MON CHER ENFANT, 

E ſuis tres-content de votre derniere lettre; Iecri 
ture en etoit fort bonne, et votre promeſſe etoit 
fort belle. II la faut bien tenir, car un honnete 
homme n'a que ſa parole. Vous m'aſſurez donc que 
vous vous ſouviendrez des inſtructions que je vous 
donne; 


N 
: 
| 
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donne; cela ſuffit, car quoique vous ne les compre- 
niez pas tout à fait, a preſent, Vage et la reflexion 
vous les debrouilleront avec le tems. Par rapport au 
contenu de votre lettre, je crois que vous avez eu 
bon ſecours, et je ne m'attends pas encore que vous 
puĩſſiez bien faire une lettre tout ſeul; mais il eſt bon 
pourtant d' eſſayer un peu, car il n'y a rien de plus 
neceſſaire que de {avoir bien ecrire des lettres, et en 
effet il n'y a rien de plus facile; la plus - part de ceux 
qui ecrivent mal, c'eſt parcequ ils veulent ecrire 
mieux qu'ils ne peuvent, moyenn ant quoi ils Ecrivent 
d'une maniere guindee et recherchee : au lieu que 
pour bien ecrire, il faut ecrire aiſement et naturelle- 
ment. Par exemple, fi vous voulez m'ecrire une let- 
tre, il faut ſeulement penſer à ce que vous me diriez 
fi vous ẽtiez avec mot, et puis Pecrire tout ſimple- 
ment, comme fi vous me parliez. Je ſuppoſe, donc, 
que vous m'ecriviez une lettre tout ſeul, et je m'ima- 
gine qu'elle ſeroĩt à peu pres en ces termes: 


Mon cher Papa, 

PAL ete chez Monfieur Maittaire ce matin, od 
Jai fort bien traduit de l' Anglois en Latin, et du La- 
tin en Anglois, fi bien qu'il a écrit a la fin, Oprimz. 
Pai auſſi repete un verbe Grec, aſſea bien. Apres 
cela j'ai couru chez moi comme un petit diable, et 
Yai joue Juſqu's diner; mais alors Paffaire devint ſẽ- 


rieuſe, et Yai mange comme un loup, & quoi vous 


voyez que je me porte bien. Adieu. 


He bien, voici une bonne lettre, et pourtant tres- 
facile a Ecrire, parcequ elle eſt tout naturelle. Ta- 
chez 
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chez donc de m'ecrire quelque ſoĩs de votre chef, ſans 
vous embarraſſer de la beaute de I'ecriture, cu de I'ex- 
attitude des lignes ; pour vous donner le moins de 
peine qu'il eſt poſſible: et vous vous accoutumerez 
peu à peu, de la forte, a ecrire parſaitement bien, 
et ſans peine. Adieu. Vous n'avez qu'a venir 
chez moi demain 2 midi, ou Vendredi matin à huit 
heures. 


TRANSLATION. 


Iſleworth, September the 1gth, 17 39. 

MY DEAR CHILD, 

AM very well pleaſed with your laſt letter. The 

writing was very good, and the promiſe you make 
exceedingly fine. You muſt keep it, for an honeſt 
man never breaks his word. You engage then to re- 
tain the inſtructions which I give you. That is ſuf. 
ficient, for though you do not thoroughly comprehend 
them at preſent, age and reflection will, in time, 
make you underſtand them. 

With reſpect to the contents of your letter, I be- 
lieve you have had proper afiiitance; indeed | do not 
as yet expe that you can w:ite a letter without help. 
You ongl\t however to try, for nothing is more re- 
quiſite than to write a good letter. Nothing in fact is 
more eaſy. Mot perions wao write ill, do fo be- 
cauſe they aim at writing better than they can, by 
winch means they acquire a formal and unnatural 
ſtyle. Whereas, to write well, we muſt write eaſily 
and naturally. For inſtance, if you want to write a 
letter to me, you ſhould only conũ der what you 

would 
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would ſay if you were with me, and then write it in 
plain terms, juſt as if you were converſing. I will 
ſuppoſe, then, that you fit down to write to me, 
uaaſifted, and I imagine your letter would probably 
be much in theſe words: 


My dear Papa, 

I HAVE beea at Mr. Maittaire's this morning, 
where I have tranſlated Engliſh into Latin, and La- 
tin into Englich, and ſo well, that at the end of my 
exerciſe he has writ, Optimꝭ. I have likewiſe repeated 
a Greek verb, and pretty well. After this I ran 
home like a little 2, boy, and played till dinner- 
time. This became a ſerious taſk, for I eat like 2 
wolf; and by that you may judge that I am in very 
good health. Adieu. 


Well, Sir, the above is a good letter, and yet very 
eaſily written, becauſe it is exceedingly natural. En- 
deavour then ſometimes to write to me of yourſelf, 
without minding either the beauty of the writing or 
the ſtraitneſs of the lines. Take as little trouble 
as poſſible. By that means you will by degrees uſe 
yourſelf to write perfectly well, and with eaſe, Adicu. 
Come to me to-morrow at eve, or Friday morning 
at eight o'clock. 


LETTER 
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LETTER AL 


A Bath, ce 8i*n< d' Octobre, 1739. 

MON CHER ENFANT, 
E ſuis charme de toutes vos lettres; celle que vous 
avez Ecrit tout ſeul, eſt tres-naturelle, et par con- 
ſequent très- bonne. Votre traduction Angloiſe eſt 
auſſi fort juſle; et pour celle en Latin, je ne la de- 
mande pas meilleure pour le peu de tems que vous 
avez appris cette langue. Enſin, juſqu' ici cela ne 
peut pas aller mieux; continue ſeulement. Je vous 
fais ſurtout mon compliment a l'occaſion de l'accu- 
ratiſimꝭ que Monſieur Maittaire a donné a vos der- 
niers travaux: Ce ſont - là de ces Eloges qu'il eſt bien 
flatteur de meriter ; et je ſuis ſur que vous avez ſentĩ 
plus de plaifir a ce ſeul mot, que vous n'en auriez eu 
a jouer deux heures de ſuite. En effet, quel plaifir 
n'a-t'on pas, quand on a bien fait ſon devoir en 
quelque choſe que ce puiſſe etre! Il n'y a rien de tel 
qu'une bonne conſcience, c'eſt la ſeule choſe qui peut 
rendre tranquille ou heureux. A- propos, ſavez- 
vous ce que c eſt que la conſcience? C'eſt ce que 'on 
ſent en ſoi-meme, de quelque choſe qu'on a dit, ou 
qu'on a fait. Par exemple, fi J'avois fait du mal à 
quelqu'un, ou fi j'avoĩs dit un menſonge, quoique 
je ne fuſſe pas decouvert, pourtant je me ſentirois 
coupable, et la conſcience me tourmenteroit, et je 
ſerois malheureux. Vous aurez lu à coup ſur, dans 
les Metamorphoſes 4'Ovide, la fable de Promethee, 
qui pour former 'homme vola le feu du Ciel; dont 
Jupiter le punit, en Pattachant ſur le Mont Caucaſe, 
et 
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et en envoyant un vautour, qui lui ronge perpetuel!-: . 
ment le foye. Cette fable eſt une allegorie inge- 
nieuſe pour marquer les tourmens perpetuels d'une 
mauvaiſe conicience. Promethee avoit fait un vol ; 
et la vautour, qui lui ronge continuellement le foye, 
veut dire fa conicience, qui lui reproche perpetuelle- 
ment ſon crime. Voila ce qui Sappelle une Allé- 
gorie, quand on repreſente une choſe par le moyen 
d'une autre. Les Poetes ſe fervent ſouvent de Valle- 


| gorie. Adieu. 


Traduiſez cette lettre en Anglois : 


Mon cher Papa, 

IL eſt vrai que vous me donnez des louanges, 
mais il eſt vrai auſſi que vous me les faites payer ; 
car vous me faites travailler comme un forgat pour 
les acquerir. N'importe, on ne peut pas acheter la 
gloire trop cher. Voila comme Alexandre le Grand 
a penſe; et voila comme penſe auſſi Philippe le Pe- 
tit. Votre, &c. 


Forgat en Anglois eſt, à galley-ſſave. 


TRANSLATION. 


Bath, October the 8th, 1739. 
MY DEAR CHILD, 


AM charmed with all your letters; that which 
you wrote without help is very natural, conſe- 
quently very good. Your Engliſh tranſlation is 2 
very juſt one; and as for the Latin, conſidering how 
ſhort a time you have been learning that language, L 
. do 
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do not require it to be any better. In ſhort, hitherto 
you have gone on as well as poſſible ; only continue. 
More particularly I congratulate you on the accura- 
t ud which Mr. Maittaire has added to your laſt per- 
formances, and it 1s very flattering to be deſerving of 
ſuch commendations. I am ſure that fingle word 
muſt have afforded you more pleaſure than two hours 
play. Beſides, how exceedingly ſatisfactory it is to 
have done one's duty in any reſpet! Nothing is o 
comfortable as a good conſcience ; that only can make 
us eaſy and happy. Pray do you know what con- 
ſcience is? It is what we feel when we have ſaid or 
done any thing. For inſtance, if I had injured any 
perſon, or had told a lye, though I might not be 
found out, yet I ſhould feel myſelf guilty ; conſcience 
would torment me, and I muſt be unhappy. You 
have certainly read, in Ovid's Metamorphoſes, the 
fable of Prometheus, who ſtole fire from Heaven to 
form man. Jupiter puniſhed him, by chaining him 
to Mount Caucaſus, and by ſending a vulture, that 
inceſſantly gnaws his liver. This fable is an inge- 
nious allegory, pointing out the perpetual torments 
of a bad conſcience. Prometheus had ſtolen; and 
the vulture, that continually gnaws his liver, means 
his ccnſcience, which perpetually reproaches him 
with that erime. This is called an Allegory—whena, 
to repreſent one thing, we do it by means of another. 
Poets often make uſe of allegories. Adieu. 


Tranſlate the following letter into Englith : 
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IT is true you do praiſe me, but it is alſo true 
that you make me earn thoſe praiſes, by obliging me 
to work like a galley-flave. No matter, glory can- 
not be too dearly purchaſed : ſuch were the ſentiments 


of Alexander the Great, and ſuch are thoſe of Philip 
the Little. 
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Bath, November the 5th, 1739- 

DEAR BOY, 
YAM glad to hear that you went to fee the Lord 
Mayor's Show, for I ſuppoſe it amuſed you, and 
beſides, I would have you fee every thing. It is a 
good way of getting knowledge, eſpecially if you 
inquire carefully (as I hope you always do) after the 
meaning, and the particulars of every thing you ſee. 
You know then, to be ſure, that the Lord Mayor is 
the head of the city of London, and that there is a 
new Lord Mayor choſen every year : that the city is 
governed by the Lord Mayor, the Court of Alder- 
men, and the Common Council. There are fix-and- 
twenty Aldermen, who are the moſt conſiderable 
tradeſmen of the city. The Common Council is very 
numerous, and conſiſts likewiſe of tradeſmen ; who 
all belong to the ſeveral companies, that you ſaw 
march in the proceſſion, with their colours and ftream- 
ers. The Lord Mayor is choſen every year out of 
the Court of Aldermen. There are but two Lord 
Mayors in England ; one for the city ci London, and 
SuPPL. D the 
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the other for the city of York. The Mayors of other 
towns are only called Mayors, not Lord Mayors. 
People who have ſeen little are apt to ſtare fillily, 
and wonder at every new thing they ſee; but a man 
who has been bred in the world looks at every thing 
with coolneſs and ſedateneſs, and makes proper ob- 
ſervations upon what he ſees. 

You need not write to me any more after you re- 
ceive this, for I ſhall go away from hence on Saturday 
or Sunday next. But you may come to me in Groſve- 
nor-Square, on Wedneſday the 14th, at ten o'clock 
in the morning; where you ſhall find the things you 
beſpoke, and ſomething much better, as an additional 
reward for your learning well: for though people 
ſhould not do well only for the ſake of rewards, yet 
thoſe who do well ought in jaſtice to be rewarded. 
One ſhould do well for the fake of doing well, and 
vartue is its own reward ; that is, the conſciouſneſs 
of having done right makes one happy enough, even 
without any other reward. Conſciouſneſs means that 
real and inward judgment that every man forms of 
his own actions. For example, one ſays, I am not 
conſcious of any guilt ; that is, my heart does not tell 
me that I am guilty, I feel myſelf 'innocent: or, I 
am conſcious that I deſerve to be puniſhed ; that is, 
I feel that I have committed the fault for which I am 
to be puniſhed. It comes from the Latin, conſcire, 
and con/cius, Horace ſays, 


Nil canſcire febi, nullã palleſcere culps : 


Which means, to have nothing to reproach one's ſelf 
with, 
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35 
with, and not to turn pale with the remorſe of guilt. 
He ſays tco, 


Mens conſcia recti 


That is, a mind conſcious of having done right; the 


greateſt pleaſure and happinels that any man can 
have. Adieu. 
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Tunbridge, Auguſt the zd, 1740. 
DEAR BOY, 


O U have done the verſes I ſent you very well, 
excepting the laſt line, in which you have not 
placed the words as the ſenſe requires; but even there 
it appears that you have an ear for Poetry, becauſe 
the line runs as ſmoothly and as harmonioully, in the 
order you have put the words, as it does in the true 
order, which is neceſſary for the ſenſe. There is 
likewiſe one fault in your letter, but ſuch a one as 
many older perſons than you are would have com- 
mitted. It is where you ſay, that I may not accuſe 
you with being one of the Tubs of the Danaids ; 
whereas you ſhould have faid of, inſtead of awith - 
of comes always after accuſe, and wh aſter reproach. 
Thus, ſuppoſe it were poſſible for me to ſuſpect that 
you were ever giddy ; I muſt either ſay, I accuſe 
you of giddineſs, or, I reproach you = giddine(s. 
In order to keep your ear in poetic tune, I fend 


you a couple of ſtanzas of Mr. Waller's to a lady, 
who had ſung a ſong to him of his own making, and 
D 2 who 
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who ſung it ſo well, that he fell in love with hes. 
The ſenſe of it in proſe is this. When you vouchſafe, 
Chloris, to ſing the ſong I made, you do it fo well, 
that I am caught, like a ſpirit, in my own ſpell (chat 
is enchantment). My fate is like that of an eagle, 
who, being ſhot with an arrow, obſerves his own fea- 
thers upon the arrow that kills him. I give you no- 
tice that the rhyme is alternate. 


So you excel ſelf your Chloris, 

You when thought breathe my vouchſafe to 
Spirit with this that ſpell like a 

My teaching own caught am of my, I. 
Mine one are eagle's that fate and 

Who ſhaft made die that him on the 
Of feather own his a eſpied 

Us'd he which ſoar with to high fo. 


Shaft, 1 ſhould tell you, is a poetical word for an 
arrow; and ſoar ſignifies to riſe high in the air. The 
poets often ſpeak of Cupid's ſhafts, meaning his ar- 
rows ; the fatal ſhaft, the deadly ſhaft, are poetical 
expreſhons for an arrow that has wounded or killed 
any body. Sagitta is Latin for an arrow, and arunde 
is Latin for the iron point of the arrow. You will often 
find in the Latin Poets, lethalis arunde, that is, the 
deadly or the mortal point ; wenenata ſagitta, that is, 
a poiſoned arrow. Before gunpowder was invented, 
which is about three hundred years ago, people uſed 
to fight chiefly with bows and arrows. 

Adieu! you are a very good boy. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XIV. 


DEAR BOY, . 
HE ſhorteſt and beſt way of learning a lan- 
guage, is to know the roots of it; that is, 
thoſe original, primitive words, of which many other 
words are made, by adding a letter or a prepoſition 
to them, or by ſome ſuch ſmall variation, which makes 
ſome difference in the ſenſe : thus, you will obſerve, 
that the prepoſitions, a, ab, abs, e, ex, pro, pres 
per, inter, circum, ſuper, trans, and many others, 
when added to the primitive verb or noun, alter its 
fignification accordingly ; and when you have obſerv- 
ed this in three or four inſtances, you will know it in 
all. It is likewiſe the ſame in the Greek, where, 
when you once know the roots, you will ſoon know 
the branches. Thus, in the paper I ſend you to get 
by heart, you will obſerve, that the verb fero, I carry, 
is the root of ſixteen others, whoſe ſignifications differ 
from the root, only by the addition of a letter or two, or 
a prepoſition ; which letters or prepoſitions make the 
ſame alterations to all words to which they are added: 
as, for example, ex, which ſigniſies out, when joined to 
co, I go, makes I go out, ec; when joined to trabo, 
IT draw, it makes I draw out, extraho; and fo in all 
other caſes of the ſame nature. The prepoſition per, 
which fignifes thoroughly or completely, as well as 
by, when joined to a verb or a noun, adds that figni- 
fication to it ; when added to fero, I carry, it makes 
perfero, I carry thoroughly; when added to facio, I 
D 3 do, 
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do, it makes perficio, I finiſh, I do thoroughly, I 
complete: when added to nouns, it has the ſame ef- 
ſect; I fi-il:s, hard, perd fficilis, thoroughly, complete- 
ly hard; jucundus, agreeable, perjucundus, thoroughly 
aprecable. If you attend to theſe obſervations, it will 
ſave you a great deal of trouble in looking in the dic- 
tionary. As you are now pretty wel! maſter of moſt 
of the rules, what you chiefly want, both in Latin and 
Greek, is the words, in order to conſtrue auth: rs ; 
and therefore I would adviſe you to write down, and 


learn by heart, every day, for your own amuſement, 


beſides what you do with Mr. Maittaire, ten words in 
Greek, Latin, and Englich, out of a dictionary or a 
vocabulary, whic!: wiil go a great way in a year's 
time, confidering the words you know already, and 
thoſe you will learn beiides in conſtruing with Mr. 
Maittaire. Adieu. 


— 


LETTER XV, 


DEAR BOY, Tueſday. 

I WISH I had as much reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
your remembering what you have once learned, 

as with your learning it; but what ſigniſies your learn- 
ing any thing ſoon, if you forget it as ſoon? Me- 
mory depends upon attention, and your forgetfulnefs 
proceeds ſingly from a want of attention. For ex- 
ample ; I dare fay, it I told you that ſuch a day next 
week you ſhould have ſomething that you liked, you 
would certainly remember the day, and call upon me 
for it. And why ? only becauſe you would attend to 
It, 
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it. Now a Greek or a Latin verſe is as eaſily retained 
as a day of the week, if you would give the ſame at- 
tention to it. I now remember, and can ſtill repeat, 
all that I learnt when I was of your age ; but it is 
becauſe I then attended to it, knowing that a little at- 
tention would fave me the trouble of learning the 
ſame things over and over again. A man will never 
do any thing well, that cannot command his attention 
immediately from one thing to another, as cccaſion 
requires, If while he is at his buſineſs he thinks of 
his diverſions, or if while he is at his diverſions he 
thinks of his buſineſs, he will ſucceed in neither, but 
do both very awkwardly. Hoc age, was a maxim 
among the Romans, which means, do what you are 
about, and do that only. A little mind 15 always hur- 
ried by twenty things at once ; but a man of ſenſe 
does but one thing at a time, and reſolves to excel in 
it; for whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well. Therefore remember to give yourſelf up en- 
tirely to the thing you are doing, be it what it will, 
whether your book or your play ; for if you have a 
right ambition, you will deſire 40 excel all boys of 
your age at cricket, or trap-ball, as well as in 
learning. You have one rival in learning, whom I 
am ſure you ought to take particular care to excel, 
and that is your own picture. Remember what is 
written there, and conſider what a ſhame it would be, 
if when you are decennis, you ſhould not have got 
further than when you were oZennis. Who would not 
take pains to avoid ſuch a diſgrace ? 

Another thing I muſt mention to you, which, though 
it be not of the ſame conſequence, is, however, worth 
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minding ; and that is, the trick you have got of looking 
cloſe to your book, when you read, which is only a 
trick, for I am ſure you are not thort-fighted. It is 
an ugly trick, and ha a dull look, and, over and above, 
will ſpoil your eyes; therefore always hold your book 
as far off as you can when you read, and vou will ſoon 
come to read at a great diſtance. Theſe little things 
are not to be neglected; for the very belt things re- 
ceive ſome addition, by a genteel and graceful manner 
of doing them. Demoſthenes, the famous Grecian 
orator, being aſked which were the three principal 
parts of an orator ; anſwered, action, action, action; 
meaning, that the force and perſuaſion of an orator, 
conſiſted a great deal in his graceful action, and good 
elocution. 

Adieu! you may come to me to-morrow morning, 
before you go to Mr. Maittaire. 


-» 


LETTER XVI. 


Spa, Auguſt the Sth, N. 8. 
DEAR BOY, f 

Always write to you with pleaſure, when I can 
write to you with kindneſs ; and with pain, when 
I am obliged to chide. You ſhould, therefore, for my 
ſake as well as your own, apply and behave yourſelf 
in ſuch a manner, that I might always receive good 
accounts of you. The laſt I had from Mr. Maittaire 
was ſo good a one, that you and I are at preſent ex- 
tremely well together; and I depend upon your 

taking care, that we ſhall continue fo. 


I am 
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I am ſure you now hear a great deal of talk about 
the Queen of Hungary, and the wars which ſhe is 
and will be engaged in; it is therefore right that 
you ſhould know a little of that matter. The laſt 
Emperor, Charles the VIth, who was father to this 
Queen of Hungary, was the laſt male of the Houſe of 
Auſtria; and fearing that, as he had no ſons, his 
dominions might at his death be divided between his 
daughters, and conſequently weakened, he ſettled 
them all upon his eldeſt daughter, the Queen of Hun- 
gary, by a public act, which is called the Pragmatic 
3 So that at the death of the Emperor ſhe 
ſucceeded to Auſtria, Bohemia, Sileſia, Hungary, 
Tranſilvania, Stiria, Carinthia, and the Tirol, in 
Germany; to all Flanders; and to Parma, Placentia, 
Milan, and Mantua, in Italy, beſides Tuſcany, which 
is her huſband's. The Houſe of Auſtria is deſcended 
from Rodolph Count of Hapſbourg, who, about ſeven 
hundred years ago, acquired the Dutchy of Auſtria. 
His deſcendants, partly by conqueſt, and partly by 
advantageous marriages, increaſed their dominions fo 
conſiderably, that Charles the Vth, who was Emperor 
about two hundred years ago, was at once in poſſeſ- 
fon of the Empire, Spain, the Weſt-Indies, almoſt 
all Italy, and the Seventeen Provinces, which before 
that time compoſed the Dutchy of Burgundy. When 
he grew old, he grew weary of government, retired 
into a monaſtery in Spain, and divided his dominions 
between his ſon Philip the Second, King of Spain, 
and his brother Ferdinand, who was elected Emperor 
in his room. To his fon Philip, he gave Spain and 
the Weſt-Indies, Italy, and the Seventeen Provinces. 
To 
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To his brother, all he had in Germany. From that 
time to this, the Emperors have conſtantly been 
elccted out of the Houſe of Auſtria, as the beſt able 
to defend, and ſupport the dignity of the empire. 
The Duke of Tuſcany, who by his wife, the Queen of 
Hungary, is now in poſſeſſion of many of thoſe domi- 
nions, wants to be choſen Emperor: but France, 
that was always jealous of the power of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, ſupports the Elector of Bavaria, and wants 
to have him get ſome of thoſe dominions from the 
Queen of Hungary, and be choſen Emperor: for 
which purpoſe they have now fent an army into Ba- 
varia to his aſſiſtance. This ſhort account may 
enable you to talk the politics now in faſhion ; and if 
you have a mind to be more particularly informed 
about the Houſe of Auſtria, look in your hiſtorical 
dictionary for Rodolphe de Hapſbourg, Autriche, 
and Charlequint. As Charles the Fifth inherited 
Spain by his mother, and the Seventeen Provinces 
by his grandmother, who being oniy daughter of the 
laſt Duke of Burgundy, brought them in marriage 
to his grandfather the Emperor Maximilian; the fol- 
lowing diſtich was made upon the good fortune of 
the Houſe of Auſtria ia their marriages : 


Bella gerant alii: tu, felix Auſtria, nube ; 


ivam que Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus. 


And ſo good night to vou, my young politician, 


LETTER 
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Paris, Nov. the 4th, N. S. 1741. 

DEAR BOY, 

UR correſpondence has been for ſome time ſuſ- 

pended, by the hurry and diſſipation of this 
place, which left me no time to write; and it will 
ſoon ceaſe entirely by my return to England, which 
will be, I believe, in about a fortnight. I own I am 
impatient to ſee the great progreſs which I am per- 
ſuaded you have made, both in your learning and 
behaviour, during my fix months abſence. I join 
behaviour with learning, becauſe it is almoſt as ne- 
ceſſary; and they ſhould always go together, for their 
mutual advantage. Mere learning, without good- 
breeding, is pedantry, and good-breeding without 
learning is but frivolous ; whereas learning adds ſo- 
lidity to good-breeding, and good-breeding gives 
charms and graces to learning. 

This place is, without diſpute, the ſeat of true 
good-breeding ; the people here are civil without 
ceremony, and familiar without rudeneſs. They are 
neither diſagreeably forward, nor awkwardly baſhful 
and ſhame-faced ; they ſpeak to their ſuperiors with 
as little concern, and as much eaſe, though with 
more reſpe&, as to their inferiors ; and they ſpeak 
to their inferiors with as much civility, though leſs 
reſpect, as to their ſuperiors. They deſpiſe us, and 
with reaſon, for our ill-breeding ; on the other hand, 
we deſpiſe them for their want of learning, and we 
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are in the right of it; ſo that you ſec the ſure way 
to be admired by both nations, is to join learning 
and good-brecding. As to learning, confider that 
you have now but one year more with Mr. Maittaire, 
before you go to Weſtminſter School, and that your 
credit will depend upon the place you are put in 
there at firſt ; and if you can, at under eleven years 
old, be put in the fourth form, above boys of thir- 
teen or fourteen, it will give people very favourable 
impreſſions of you, and be of great advantage to you 
for the future. As to good-breeding, you cannot at- 
tend to it too ſoon, or to much; it muſt be ac- 
quired while young, or it is never quite eaſy : and 
if acquired young, will always laſt and be habitual. 
Horace ſays, quo jemel oft imbuta recens, ſervabit odo- 
rem teſta dia : to ſhow the advantage of giving people 
gcod habits and imprefiions in their youth. I fay 
nothing to you now as to honour, virtue, truth, and 
all moral Cuties, which are to be itrictly obſerved at 
all ages and at all times; becauſe I am ſure you 
are convinced of the indiſpenſable neceſũty of prac- 
Küng them all; and of the infamy, as well as the 
guilt, of neglecting or acting contrary to any of 
them. Mov vou exccl in them all, that you may be 
loved by every body, as much as you arc hitherto by 


rour, &c. 
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LETIER XVII. 


DEAR BOY. , 
INCE you are now in Modern Hiſtory, it is ne- 
ceſſary you ſhould have a general notion of the 

origin of all the preſent kingdoms and govern- 
ments of Europe, which are the objects of Modern 
Hiſtory. 
The Romans, as you very well know, were maſters 
of all Europe, as well as of great part of Aſia and 
Africa, till the third and fourth centuries, that is 
about fourteen or fifteen hundred years ago; at which 
time the Goths broke in upon them, beat them, 
made themſelves maſters of all Europe, and founded 
the ſeveral kingdoms of it. 

Theſe Goths were originally the inhabitants of the 
northern part of Europe, called Scandinavia, north of 
Sweden ; part of which 1s to this day called Goth. 
land, and belongs to Sweden. They were extremely 
numerous, and extremely poor ; and finding that their 
own barren, cold country was unable to ſupport fuch 
great numbers of them, they left it, and went out 
in ſwarms to ſeek their fortunes in better countries. 
When they came into the northern parts of Germany, 
they beat thoſe who oppoſed them, and received thoſe 
who were willing to join them, as many of thoſe 
northern people did ; ſuch as the Vandals, the Huns, 
the Franks, who are all comprehended under the 
general name of Goths. Thoſe who went weſtward 

were 
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were called the Viſigoths ; and thoſe who went eaſl- 
ward, the Oſtrogoths. Thus increaſing in numbers 
and ſtrength, they entirely ſubverted the Roman em- 
pire, and made themſelves maſters of all Europe ; 
and from hence Modern Hiſtory begins. That part 
of the Goths, who were called the Franks, ſettled 
themſelves in Gaul, and called it France ; the Angli, 
another iet of them, came over here into Britain, 
ſince which time it is called England. 

The Goths were a brave but barbarous nation. 

War was th ir whole buſineſs, and they had not the 
leaſt notion of arts, ſciences, and learning ; on the 
contrary they had an averſion to them, and deftroyed, 
wherever they went, all books, manuſcripts, pictures, 
ſtatues, and all records and monuments of former 
times; which is the cauſe that we have ſo few of 
thoſe things now remaining : and at this time, a man 
that is ignorant of, and deſpiſes arts and ſciences, is 
proverbially called a Goth, or a Vandal. 
The Gothic form of government was a wiſe one; 
for though they had kings, their kings were little 
more than generals in time of waz, and had very 
little power in the civil government ; and could do 
nothing without the conſgnt of the principal people, 
who had regular aſſemblies ſor that parpoſe : from 
whence our Parliaments are derived. 

Europe cor .iaued, for many centuries, in the groſſeſt 
and darkeſt ignorance, under the government of the 
Goths ; till at laſt, in the fifteenth century, that is 
about three hundred years ago, learning, arts, and 
ſciences, revived a little; and ſoon afterwards flou- 
nihed under Pope Leo X. in Italy, and under 

Francis 
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Francis I. in France : what ancient Greek and Latin 
manuſcripts had eſcaped the fury of the Goths and 
Vandals, were then recovered and publiſhed ; and 
painting and ſculpture were carried to their higheſt 
perſeftion. What contributed the moſt to the im- 
provement of learning, was the invention of printing, 
which was diſcovered at Haerlem in Holland, in the 
fifteenth century, in the year 1440, which is juſt 
three hundred years ago. Adieu! 


* 


Goths, 
Viſigoths, 
Oſtrogoths, 
Vandales, 
Alaric. 


LETTER XI. 


MON CHER ENFANT, 
ONTINUONS aujourd'hui ſur le ſujet de 
PEſpagne, et nn quelques particularites 
qu'il eft bonne que vous n'1gnoriez pas. 

C'eſt un tres-grand et tres-beau pays, peuple et 
cultive a-demi, par les raiſons que je vous ai marquees 
dans ma derniere *. 


® Cette Lettre ne ſe trouve point. 
Elle 
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Elle eſt diviſce en pluſieurs provinces, qui ẽtoĩent 
autrefois des royaumes ſepares. Valence eſt la plus 
belle et la plus fertile, et produit des fruits et des 
vins excellens. 

La province d' Andalouſie, eſt celebre pour ſes che- 
vaux, qui ſont les plus beaux et les meilleurs de 'Eu- 
rope. Elle produit auſſi la meilleure laine, dont nous 
nous ſervons ici pour faire nos fins draps. 

La ville de Gibraltar, qui nous appartient, s'ap- 
pelloit du tems des Romains Gades, et ce petit detroit 
de mer que vous voyez dans la carte, entre Gibraltar 
et Afrique, s appelloĩt Fretum Gaditanum. La fable 
a rendu cette ville fameuſe, parce qu'on pretend qu” 
Hercule finit 1a ſes courſes, et qu'il y crigea deux 
piliers, fur leſquels i] ecrivit, qu'on ne pouvoit pas 
aller plus loin ; Ne plus ultra ; fe croyant au bout du 
monde. 

L*Eſpagne avoit autrefois pluſieurs mines d'or et 
d'argent, dont les Romains tirerent des ſommes im- 
menſes, mais elles ſont ẽpuiſẽes depuis long-tems : 
celles du Perou et du Mexique y ſuppleent abondam- 


ment. 


Les Eſpagnols font fiers et faſtueux en tout. Le roi 
ſe ſigne toujours, Moi le Roi, Je e Rey, comme 
gil n'y avoit pas d' autre rot au monde; et les enfans 
du roi s appellent les Infants, comme Sil n'y avoit 
pas d'autres enfants au monde. Le conſeil du roi 
s*appelle la Junta. La ville capitale de PEſpagne 
eſt Madrid. 

L*Eſpagne Etoit autrefois aſſea libre, et il y avoit 
des afſemblees des gens les plus conſidẽrables, qui 
avoient de grands privileges, a-peu-pres comme nos 

Parlemens. 
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Parlemens. On appelloit ces aſſemblées las Cortes ; 
mais il n'en eſt plus queſtion a preſent ; et le roi eſt 
abſolu. ö 

Faites attention A toutes ces choſes, et ſouvenez- 
vous-en. On ne les apprend pas ordinairement à 
Pecole ; et on ne les fait que par la lecture et l'uſage 
du monde, quand on eſt homme. Mais fi vous voulez 
vous y appliquer un peu, vous en ſaure plus au ſortir 
de Pecole, que les autres n'en ſavent à vingt ans. 
Adieu! Travaillez bien. Ceſar ne pouvoit pas ſouffrir 
ſon egal a Rome; pourquoi en ſouffririez vous à 
Pecole ? 


TRANSLATION. 


MY DEAR BOY, 
E T us now reſume the ſubje& upon Spain, and 
treat of ſome particulars of which it is proper 
you ſhould be informed. 

Spain is a very fine country, and of great extent, 
not above half peopled, nor above half cultivated ; 
for the reaſons which I mentioned to you in my laſt 
letter ®. 

It is divided into ſeveral provinces, which formerly 
were ſo many diſtin& kingdoms. Valencia, of all of 
them, is the moſt beautiful and fertile, producing ex- 
cellent wines, and delicious fruit. 
The province of Andaluſia is celebrated for its 
horſes, the fineſt ſhaped, and the beſt of any in Eu- 
rope. Ir likewiſe produces the very beft wool, which 
we make uſe of here in manufacturing our ſuperfine 


cloths. 
This Letter is wanting. 
SuPPL. E The 
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The town of Gibraltar, which belongs to us, was 
called in the time of the Romans, Gade; and that 
ſmall ſtreight, which you ſee on the map, between 
Gibraltar and Africa, was named Fretum Gaditanum. 
Fable has rendered that town famous; for it is pre- 
tended that Hercules terminated there his excurſions, 
and that he erected two pillars, on which he wrote, 
that there was no going any further ; Ne plus ultra ; 
thinking himſelf at the end of the world. 

Spain had anciently many gold and filver mines, 
out of which the Romans extracted prodigious ſums ; 
but they have been long fince exhauſted : thoſe of 
Peru and Mexico compenſate for them abundantly. 

The Spaniards are haughty and pompous in every 
thing. The king always figns himſelf, I the King, 
To el Rey, as if he were the only king in the world; 
and the king's children are ftiled the Infants, as if 
there were no other infants in the world. The king's 
council is called Junta. The capital city of Spain is 
Madrid. 

Spain was formerly a free country. Aſſemblies 
uſed to be held there of the moſt conſiderable people, 
who enjoyed great privileges ; ſomething like our Par- 
haments. Thoſe aſſemblies were named las Cortes, 
but they are of little authority at preſent ; the king is 
abſolute. 

Give attention to all theſe things, and try to re- 
member them. They are ſeldom learned at ſchool, 
and are acquired moſtly by reading and converſation, 
when we are become men ; but if you will only apply 
yourſelf, you will know more of them at your leaving 
ſchool, than other young gentlemen do at twenty 
years of age. Farewell! Work hard. Cæſar could 
| not 
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not bear an equal at Rome; why ſhould you bear an 
equal at ſchool ? 


LETTER ix 


[Ce qui ſuit eſt le commencement de la Deſcription 


Geographique de I' Aſie, 22 
dans l' edition in-8 vo, vol. 1. p. 203.] 


| ASIE. 
| pod by Etoit la plus grande, et la plus celebre 
partie de Pancien monde. Adam, le premier 

homme, y fut cree, et les premieres grandes monar- 
chies y commencerent, comme celles des Aſſyriens, 
des Medes, et des Perſes. Les Arts et les Sciences y 
furent auſſi inventes. L' Aſie eſt diviſce a cette heure 
en ſix grandes parties: 

La Turquie, 

La Perſe, 

L*Empire du Mogol, ou VIndoſtan, 

La Chine, 

La Tartarie, 

Les Ifles Aſiatiques. 

La Turquie en Aſie contient un nombre inſini de 
pays, qui ẽtoĩent tres-celebres autrefoĩs, mais qui ne 
ſont connus i preſent que par les marchandiſes qui en 
viennent. Preſque tous les pays dont vous entendez 
parler dans la Bible, font a cette heure partie de la 
Turquie ; entre autres la Paleſtine, ou il y a la fa- 
meuſe ville de Jeruſalem, le fiege des anciens rois de 
Judee ; Solomon y batit, par l'ordre de Dieu, le 
E 2 Temple 
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Temple des Juifs. La ville de Jeruſalem fat ditruite 
par Titus, Empereur Romain. 


TRANSLATION. 


[The following is the beginning of the Geographical 
Deſcription of Aſia, wanting in the oftavo edi- 
tion, vol. i. p. 204.] 


ASIA. 


SI A was the largeſt and the moſt celebrated part 
of the ancient world. Adam, the firſt man, 
was created there ; and in it the firſt great monar- 
chies had their riſe, namely, the Aſſyrians, Medes, 
and Perſians. The Arts and Sciences were alſo in- 
vented there. Afia is at preſent divided into fix 
great parts : 
Turkey, 
Perſia, 
The Empire of the Mogul, or Indoſtan, 
China, 
Tartary, 
The Afiatic Iſlands. 

Turkey in Aſia contains an infinite” number of 
countries formerly of great celebrity ; but now of 
note only on account of the merchandize which comes 
from thence. Almoſt every place mentioned in the 
Bible makes a part of Turkey ; among the reſt Pa- 
leſtine, of which the capital is the famous city of Je- 
ruſalem, the ſeat of the ancient kings of Judah ; 
there, by God's command, Solomon built the temple 
of the Jews. The city of Jeruſalem was deſtroyed by 
Titus the Roman Emperor, 


LETTER 
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LETTER XII. 


DEAR BOY, 
N my laſt letter we travelled no further than Ara- 
bia, but now we will go ſtill more eaſtward, and 
viſit Perſia ; which is at preſent a very great and 
rich country, though it does not now make the ſame 
figure in the world that it did in antiquity. It was 
then the greateſt kingdom in the known world, and 
the enemy that Greece dreaded the moſt, till it was 
conquered by Alexander the Great, in the reign of 
Darius. It had then four famous great cities, Ecba- 
tana, Suſa, Perſepolis, and Babylon. Perſepolis was 
burned to aſhes by Alexander the Great, in a 
drunken fit, at the inſtigation of his miſtreſs, Thais, 
who prevailed with him to go with a lighted flambeau 
in his hand, and ſet fire to the town himſelf. The 
chief town of Perſia at preſent is Iſpahan; and the 
King of Perſia is called the Sophi of Perfia, who is 
now Thamas Kouli Kan. Perſia produces great quan- 
tities of filk and cotton; the cotton grows upon 
ſhrubs, or buſhes, of about three feet high. The 
Perſian horſes are the beſt in the world, even better 
than the Arabian. The Perſians have likewiſe great 
numbers of camels, which are animals much taller 
and ſtronger than horſes, with great lumps upon the 
middle of their backs ; they can bear vaſt burdens, 
and can live without drinking. We bring a great 
many filks and cotton ſtuffs here from Perſia, and 
particularly carpets for floors, which are much finer 
E 3 than 
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than the Turkey carpets. The Perſians are of the 
Mahometan, that is, the Turkiſh religion; with this 
difference only, that the Perſians look upon Hali, a 
diſciple of Mahomet's, as the greateſt Prophet, where- 
as the Turks hold Mahomet to be the greateſt. The 
ancient Perſians worſhipped the Sun. The govern- 
ment of Perſia, like all the eaſtern kingdoms is abſo- 
lute and deſpotic ; the people are ſlaves, and the 
kings tyrants. Adieu. 


LETTER XXL 


DEAR BOY, 

N the eaſt of Perſia you will find, in the map, 
Indoſlan, or the country of the Great Mogul; 
which is a moſt extenſive, fruitful, and rich country. 
The two chief towns are, Agra and Delhi; and the 
two great rivers are, the Indus and the Ganges. 
This country, as well as Perſia, produces great quan- 
tities of ſilks and cottons : we trade with it very much, 
and our Eaſt India Company has a great ſettlement 
at Fort St. George. There are alſo great mines of 
diamonds, of which the Mogul takes the beft for 
himſelf ; and the others are fold, and moſt of them 
brought into Europe. There are likewiſe many ele- 
phants, whoſe teeth make the ivory that you ſee here. 
The Sophi of Perſia, Thamas Kouli Kan, has lately 
conquered this country, and carried off many millions 
in jewels and money. The great Empire of China 
Joins on the eaſt to Indoſtan ; the two principal towns 
: of 
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of which are, Peking in the north, and Nanking in 
the ſouth, as you will ſee in the map. We carry on 
a great trade with China, at the ſea · port town of 
Canton, from whence we bring all our tea and 
china. China was conquered about a hundred years 
ago by the Tartars, who have ſettled in China, and 
made it the ſeat of empire. The Chineſe are a very 
ingenious, polite people. China is reckoned the 
moſt populous country in the world. Beyond China, 
to the eaſt, you will find the kingdom of Japan, 
which is an iſland, or rather a great number of iſlands 
together which are called Japan: Jedo 1s the chief 
town. It produces gold and filver, and that fine 
wood, of which you ſee ſcreens, cabinets, and tea- 
tables. It alſo produces a fine-coloured china, which 
is called Japan china, to diſtinguiſh it from the Chi- 
neſe china. Adieu. 


— 


— 


LETTER XXIII. 


ORT H of Perſia, Indoſtan, and China, you 
tary ; which is a country of prodigious extent. The 
northern parts of it are extremely barren, and full 
of deſerts ; ſome of the ſouthern parts of it are tole- 
rably good. The people are extremely rude and bare 
barous, living chiefly upon raw fleſh, and lying ge- 
nerally upon the ground, or at beſt in tents. This 
vaſt country is divided into ſeveral principalities ; but 
all thoſe Princes are dependent upon one, who is 
ealled the Great Cham of Tartary. The commodi- 


E 4 ries 
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ties that are brought from thence into Europe are, 
furs, flax, muſk, manna, rhubarb, and other phyſical 
Plants. 

Another part of Aſia, and the only one which we 
have not yet mentioned, is Turkey in Afia, which 
comprehends all thoſe provinces in Afia that are un- 
der the empire of the Great Turk. They are only 
conſiderable at preſent from their extent; for they are 
poor, and little inhabited, upon account of the ty- 
ranny of the Turkiſh government, 

Having done with Afia for the preſent, we will 
return to Africa, where hitherto we have only ex- 
amined Egypt. Africa is, as you know, one of the 
four quarters of the world; and is divided into nine 
principal parts, which are, Egypt, Barbary, Biledul- 
gerid, Zaara, Nigritia, Guinea, Nubia, and Ethiopia, 
The Africans are the moſt ignorant and unpoliſhed 
people in the world, little better than the lions, ty- 
gers, leopards, and other wild beaſts, which that 
country produces in great numbers, 

The moſt ſouthern part of Africa is the Cape of 
Good Hope, where the Dutch have a ſettlement, and 
where our ſhips ſtop always, in their way to the Eaſt- 
Indies. This is in the country of the Hottentots, the 
molt ſavage people in the whole world. The Afri- 
cans that lie near the Mediterranean fea fell their 
child:en for ſlaves, to go to the Weſt-Indies ; and 
likewiſe ſell a!l thoſe priſoners that they take in war, 
We buy a great many of them to ſell again to advan- 
tage in the Weſt-Indies. | 


LETTER 
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LETTER WIV. 
Bath, July the 24th, 1742. 
DEAR BOY, 


FF you have as much pleaſure in deſerving and re- 
ceiving praiſe, as I have in giving it you, when 
you do deſerve it, this letter will be very agreeable 
to you, for I write it merely to give you your juſt 
commendations for your theme, which I received 
this morning. The diction, in all the three languages. 
is better than I could have expected: the Engliſh, par- 
ticularly, is not inelegant; the thoughts are juſt and 
ſenſible ; and the hiſtorical examples with which you 
illuſtrate them, are apt and pertinent. I ſhowed 
your performance to ſome men of letters here, and at 
the ſame time told them your age; at both which, 
conſidered together, they expreſſed great ſatisfaftion, 
and ſome ſurprize ; and ſaid, that if you went on at 
this rate, but for five or fix years longer, you would 
diſtinguiſh yourſelf extremely, and become very con- 
ſiderable; but then they added (for I muſt tell you all) 
that they obſerved many forward boys ſtop ſhort on 
a ſudden, from giddineſs and inattention, and turn 
out great blockheads at laſt. I anſwered for you, that 
this would not happen to you, for that you was tho- 
roughly ſenſible of the uſefulneſs and neceflity of 
knowledge; that you knew it could not be acquired 
without pains and attention ; and that you knew too, 
that the next four or five years were the only time of 
your 
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your life in which you could acquire it. Of this, I 
mult confeſs, they deubted a little, and defired I would 
remember to ſhow them ſome of your exerciſes a year 
hence, which I promiſe I vould do: fo, pray take 
care to advance, let what is fo much to veur honour 
now, ſhould then prove to your ditgrace. Nen ro- 
gredi et regredi, is a very true maxim in molt things, 
but is particularly true with regard to learniag. I 
am very glad Mr. Maittaire puts you upon making 
themes, for that will uſe you to think, and your writ- 
ing them in Englith, as well as in Latin and Greek, 
will improve you in your own language, and teach you 
both to write and ſpeak it with purity and elegance, 
which it is moſt abſolutely neceſſary to do; for though 
indeed the juſtneſs and ſtrength of the thoughts are 
the moſt material points, and that words are but the 
dreſs of thoughts, yet, as a very handſome man or 
woman may be disfigured, and rendered even diſ- 
agreeable, by an awkward, flovenly, aud ragged 
dreſs, ſo good thoughts may loſe great part of their 
beauty, if expreſſed in low, improper, and inelegant 
words, People miſtake very much, who imagine that 
they muſt of courſe ſpeak their own language well, 
and that therefore they need not ſtudy it, or attend to 
it: but you will foon find how falſe this way of rea- 
ſoning is, if you obſerve the Engliſh ſpoken by almoſt 
all Engliſh people who have no learning. Moſt wo- 
men, and all the ordinary people in general, ſpeak in 
open defiance of all grammar, uſe words that are not 
Engliſh, and murder thoſe that are; and though in- 
deed they make themſelves underſtood, they do it fo 


diſagreeably, that what they ſay ſeldom makes amends 
tor 
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for their manner of ſaying it. I have this day received 
a letter from Mr. Maittaire, in which he gives me a 
better account of you than uſual ; which pleaſes me ſo 
much, that you thall be well rewarded for it when I 
ſee you; that will be before it is very long, ſo you 
ET EIT GEES Adieu. 


As you are is ot I ſend you 
this to exerciſe your thoughts upon againſt I come ta 
town. 

Sapere, et fari que ſentiat. 


It is in an Epiſtle from Horace to Tibullus ; if 
you read the whole Epiſtle, which is a ſhort and an 
eaſy one, with Mr. Maittaire, you will ſee how thoſe 
words are introduced ; then you will confider what are 
the advantages, and the means of acquiring them. 
If you can illuſtrate them by the examples of ſome 
who poſſeſſed thoſe talents eminently, it will do well. 
And if you can find out a fimile, very applicable to 
the poſſeſſion, or the want of thoſe talents, it will adorn 
the compoſition. 


LETTER 
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LETTRY . 


[The following is that part of the Epitome of the 
Hiſtory of England, which is wanting in the oc- 
tavo edition, vol. 1. p. 213.] | 


NGLAND was originally called Britain, when 

the Romans, under Julius Cæſar, firſt invaded 
it : the Romans continued in Britain about four hun- 
dred years. 

The Romans quitted Britain of themſelves ; and 
then the Scotch, who went by the name of Pits (from 
pingere, to paint) becauſe they painted their ſkins, at- 
tacked the Britains, and beat them; upon which the 
Britains called over the Angli, a people of Saxony. 
to their aſſiſtance againſt the Picts. The Angli came 
and beat the Picts; but then beat the Britains too, 
and made themſelves maſters of the kingdom, which 
from their own name they called Anglia, from whence 
it was called England. 

Theſe Saxons divided England into ſeven kingdoms; 
which were called the Saxon Heptarchy, from «ra, 
ſeven, and agxw», chief. 

Afterwards the Danes invaded England, and made 
themſelves maſters of it; but were ſoon driven out 
again, and the Saxon government reſtored. 

The laſt invaſion of England was by the Normans, 
under William the Conqueror, in 1066 ; that is, about 
ſeven hundred years ago. 

Though 
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Though William came in by conqueſt, he did not 
pretend to govern abſolutely as a Conqueror, but 
thought it his ſafeſt way to conform himſelf to the 
conftitution of this country. He was a great man. 

His fon, Wilham Rufus, fo called becauſe he had 
red hair, ſucceeded him. He was killed accidentally 
by one of his own people as he was hunting. He 
died without children, and was ſucceeded by his young - 
er brother, Henry the Firſt. 

Henry the Firſt was a great king. As he had no 
ſons, he was ſuccceded by his nephew Stephen. 

Stephen was attacked by the Empreſs Maud, who 
was daughter to Henry the Firſt, and had conſequently 
a better right to the crown than Stephen. He agreed 
to a treaty with her, by which ſhe let him reign for 
his life ; and he obliged himſelf to ſettle the crown 
after his death upon her ſon Henry the Second, who 
in effect ſucceeded him. | 
Henry the Second was a very great king; he con- 
quered Ireland, and annexed it to the Crown of Eng- 
land. He was ſacceeded by his fon, Richard the 
Firſt. 

Richard the Firſt was remarkable by nothing but by 
his playing the fool in a Croiſado to Jeruſalem ; a 
prevailing folly of thoſe times, when the Chriſtians 
thought to merit Heaven, by taking Jeruſalem from 
the Turks. He was ſucceeded by John. 

King John was oppreſſive and tyrannical ; fo that the 


people roſe againſt him, and obliged him to give them 
a charter, confirming all their liberties and privileges : 
which charter ſubſiſts to this day, and is called Magna 
Charta. 
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Charta. He was ſucceeded by his fon, Henry the 
Third. 

Henry the Third had a long but troubleſome reign, 
being in perpetual diſputes with the people and the 
nobles; ſometimes beating, ſometimes beater, He 
was ſucceeded by his fon, Edward the Firſt. 

Edward the Firit was one of the greateſt kings of 
England. He conquered the principality of Wales, 
and annexed it to the Crown of England ; fince which 
time the eldeſt ſon of the King of England has always 
been Prince of Wales. He beat the Scotch ſeveral 
times. Many of our beſt laws were made in his reign. 
His ſon, Edward the Second, ſuccceded him. 

Edward the Second was a wretched, weak creature, 
and always governed by favourites; ſo that he was 
depoſed, put into priſon, and ſoon afterwards put to 
death. | 

His fon, Edward the Third, ſucceeded him ; and 
was one of the greateſt kings England ever had. He 
declared war with France; and with an army of 
thirty thouſand men, beat the French army cf ſixty 
thouſand men, at the famous battle of Crecy, in 
Picardy, where above thirty thouſand French were 
killed. His fon, who was called the Black Prince, 
beat the French again at the battle of Poictiers, and 
took the King of France priſoner. The French had 
above threeſcore thouſand men, and the Elack Prince 
had bur eight thouſand. This King founded the 
Order of the Garter. IIis fon, the Black Prince, 
died before him, ſo that he was ſucceeded by his 
grandſon, Richard the Second, fon to the Black 
Prince. 


This 
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This Richard the Second had none of the virtues 
of his father, or grandfather, but was governed by 
favourites ; was profuſe, neceſũtous, and endeavoured 
to make himſelf abſolute; fo that he was depoſed, 
put into priſon, and ſoon after put to death by Henry 
the Fourth, who ſucceeded him, and who was the firſt 
of the Houſe of Lancaſter. 

Henry the Fourth was deſcended from Edward the 

Third, by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, and 
had conſequently no hereditary right to the Crown. 
He beat both the Scotch and the Welth. He was a 
conſiderable man. 
Henry the Fifth, his ſon, ſucceeded him; and was, 
without diſpute, one of the greateſt kings of England 
though he promiſed little while he was Prince of 
Wales, for he led 2 diflolute and riotous life, even 
robbing ſometimes upon the highway. But, as ſoon as 
he came to the throne, he left thoſe ſhameful courſes, 
declared war to France, and entirely routed the French 
army, fix times more numerous than his own, at the 
famous battle of Agincourt, in Picardy. He died 
before he had completed the conqueſt of France; and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon, Henry the Sixth, a minor, 
who was left under the guardianſhip of His uncles, the 
Dukes of Bedford and Glouceiter. 

Henry the Sixth was ſo little like his father, that he 
ſoon loſt all that his father had got; and, though 
crowned King of France, at Paris, was driven out of 
France; and, of all his father's conqueſts, retained 
only Calais. It was a remarkable accident that gave 
the firſt turn tothe ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, in France. 
They were beſieging the town of Orleans, when an 

ordinary 
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ordinary girl, called Joanne d' Arques, took it into 
her head that God had appointed her to drive the 
Engliſh out of France. Accordingly ſhe attacked, at 
the head of the French troops, and entirely beat the 
Engliſh. The French call her, La Pucelle 4 Orleans. 
She was afterwards taken by the Engliſh, and ſhame- 
fully burnt for a witch. Henry had not better ſucceſs 
in England, for being a weak man himſelf, and en- 
tirely governed by his wife, he was depoſed by Ed- 
ward the Fourth, of the Houſe of York, who had the 
hereditary right to the Crown. 

Edward the Fourth did nothing conſiderable, ex- 
cept againſt the Scotch, whom he beat. He intended 
to have attempted the recovery of France, but was 
prevented by his death. He left two ſons under age ; 
the eldeſt of which was proclaimed King, by the 
name of Edward the Fifth. But the Duke of Glouceſ- 
ter, their uncle and guardian, murdered them both, 
to make way for himſelf to the throne. He was 
Richard the Third, commonly called Crook-Back 
Richard, becauſe he was crooked. 

Richard the Third was fo cruel and ſanguinary, 
that he ſoon became univerſally hated. Henry the 
Seventh, of the Houſe of Lancaſter, profited of the 
general hatred of the people to Richard, raiſed an 
army, and beat Richard, at the battle of Boſworth- 
field, in Leiceſterſhire, where Richard was killed. 

Henry the Seventh was proclaimed King, and ſoon 
after married the daughter of Edward the Fourth ; 
re-uniting thereby the pretenſions of both the Houſes 
of York and Lancaſter ; or, as they were then called, 
the White Roſe, and the Red. The white roſe, being 

the 
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the arms of the Houſe of Vork; and the red roſe, the 
arms of the Houſe of Lancaſter. Henry the Seventh 
was a ſullen, cunning, and covetous King, oppreſſing 
his ſubjects to ſqueeze money out of them; and ac- 
cordingly died unlamented, and immenſely rich. 

Henry the Eighth ſucceeded his father. His reign 
deſerves your attention, being full of remarkabie 
events, particularly that of the Reformation. 

He was as profuſe, as his father was avaricious, and 
ſcon ſpent in idle ſhow and pleaſures the great ſums 
his father leſt him. He was violent and impetuous in 
all his paſſions, in ſatisfying which he ſtopped at no- 
thing. He had married, in his father's Ffe-time, Ca- 
therine, Princeſs of Spain, the widow of his elder 
brother Prince Arthur; but growing weary of her, and 
being in love with *Anne Boleyn, he was reſolved 
to be divorced from his wife, in order to marry Anne. 
The Pope would not conſent to this divorce ; at which 
Henry was fo incenſed, that he threw off the Pope's 
authority in England, declared himſelf head of the 
church, and divorced himſelf. You muſt know that 
in thoſe days of Popery and ignorance, the Pope pre- 
tended to be above all kings, and to depoſe them 
when he thought proper. He was univerial head of 
the church, and diſpoſed of biſhoprics and eccleſiaſ- 
tical matters in every country in Europe. To which 
unreaſonable pretenſions all princes had been fools 
enough more or leſs to ſubmit. But Henry put an 
end to thoſe pretenſions in England; and reſolved to 
retain no part of Popery that was inconſiſtent either 
with his paſſions, or his intereſt; in conſequence of 
which, he diſſolved the monaſteries and religious houſes 
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in England, took away their eſtates, kept ſome for 
himſelf, and diſtributed the reſt among the conſiderable 
people of this country. This was the beginning of 
the Reformation in England, and happened about two 
hundred years ago. As it is neceſſary you ſhould 
know what the Reformation is, I muſt tell you, that a 
little more than two hundred years ago, all Europe 
were Papiſts, till one Martin Luther, a German Au- 
guſtine Monk, began in Germany to reform religion 
from the errors, abſurdities, and ſuperſtitions of Po- 
pery. Many German princes, particularly the Elector 
of Saxony, embraced his doctrine, and proteſted againſt 
the Church of Rome, from whence they were called 
Proteſtants. Read the article Luther in your dic- 
tionary. 

To return to Henry the Eighth ; he married fix 
wives, one after another, two of which he beheaded 
for adultery, and put away two becauſe he did not 
like them. He was for ſome time governed abſolute- 
ly by his firſt miniſter, Cardinal Wolſey ; who was at 
laſt diſgraced, and broke his heart. 

He was ſucceeded by his fon, Edward the Sixth, 
who was but nine years old ; but his guardians being 
Proteſtants, the Reformation was eltabliſhed in Eng- 
land. He died at fifteen years old, and was ſucceeded 
by his half ſiſter Mary. | 

Queen Mary was the daughter of Henry the Eighth, 
by his firſt wife, Catherine of Spain. She was a zea- 
Jous and cruel Papiſt, impriſoned and burnt the Pro- 
teſtants, and did all ſhe could to root out the Refor- 
mation in England ; but did not reign long enough 
to do it. She was married to Philip the Second of 


Spain, 
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Spain, but having no children, was ſucceeded by her 
ſiſter Queen Elizabeth. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth is, without diſpute, 
the moſt glorious in the Engliſh hiſtory. She eſta- 
bliſhed the Reformation, encouraged trade and manu- 
factures, and carried the nation to a pitch of happi- 
neſs and glory it had never ſeen befcre, and has never 
ſeen ſince. She defeated the fleet which Philip the 
Second of Spain ſent to invade England, and which 
he called the Invincible Armada. She aſſiſled the 
Dutch, who had revolted from the tyranny of the 
ſame king's government; and contributed to the eſta- 
bliſhment of the republic of the United Provinces. 
She was the ſupport of the Proteſtant cauſe in Europe. 
In her reign we made cur firſt ſettlement in America, 
which was Virginia, fo called from her, becauſe ſhe 
was a virgin, and never married. She beheaded her 
couſin Mary Queen of Scotland, who was continually 
forming plots to dethrone her, and uſurp the king- 
dom. She reigned four-and-forty years, with glory 
to herſelf, and advantage to her kingdom. Lord 
Burleigh was her wiſe and honeſt miniſter during 
almoſt her whole reign. As ſhe died without children, 
ſhe was ſucceeded by her neareſt relation, King James 
the Firſt, the ſon of Mary Queen of Scots, who was 
beheaded. 

With King James the Firſt the family of the Stuarts 
came to the throne, and ſupplied England ſucceſſively 
with four very bad Kings. King James had no one of 
the virtues of his predeceſſor Queen Elizabeth, bur 
had all the faults and vices that a man, or even a ling. 
can have. He was a moſt notorious coward and lyar, 

F 2 a formal 
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a formal pedant; thinking and calting himſelf wiſe, 


without being to in any degree; wanting always to 
make hunſclf abſolute, without either parts or cou- 
rige to compaſs it. He was the bubble of his ſa- 
vourites, whom he enriched, and always in neceſſity 
himſelf. His reign was inglorious and ſhameful, and 
laid the foundation of all the miſchief that happened 
vader the reign of his ſon and ſucceſſor King Charles 
the Firſt. 

Obſerve, that till King James the Firſt, Scotland 
had its own Kings, and was independent of England ; 
but he being king of Scotland when Queen Elizabeth 
died, England and Scotland have from that time 
been united under the iame kings. 


LETIER WII. 


DEAR BOY, Tueſday. 

OOD-breeding is ſo important an article in 

lite, and fo abſolutely neceſſary for you, if you 

would pleaſe, and be well received in the world, that 

I matt give you another lecture upon it, and poſſibly 
this will not be the laſt neither. 

I only mentioned, in my laſt, the general rules of 
common civility, which whoever does not obſerve, 
will pais for a bear, and be as unwelcome as one, in 
company ; and there is hardly any body brutal enough 
not to anſwer when they are ſpoke to, or not to ſay, Sir, 
My Lord, or, Madam, according to the rank of the 

people 
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people they ſpeak to. But it is nct enough not to be 
rude ; you ſhould be extremely civil, and diftioguiſhed 
for your good -· breeding. The {ft principle of this 
good-breeding is, never to ſay any thing that you 
think can be diſagreeable to any body in company; 
but, on the contrary, you ſhould endeavour to fay 
what will be agreeable to them; and that in an eaty 
and natural manner, without ſeeming to ſtudy for 
compliments. There is likewiſe ſuch a thing as a 
civil look, and a rude look; and you ſhould look civil, 
as well as be ſo; for if, while you are ſaying a civil 
thiag, you look gruff and ſurly, as moſt Engliſh bump- 
kins do, nobody will be obliged to you for a civility 
that ſeemed to come ſo unwillingly. If you have oc- 
caſion to contradict any body, or to ſet them right 
from a miltake, it would be very brutal to ſay, 7 bat 
is not %; I know better; or, you are cat; but you 
ſhould ſay, with a civil look, I beg your pardon, I be- 
licue you miſtake ; or, If I may take the liberty of con- 
tradictiug you, I believe it is jo and jo; tor, though 
you may know a thing better than other people, yet 
it is very ſhocking to tell them fo directly, without 
ſomething to ſoften it: but remember particularly, 
that whatever you ſay or do, with ever ſo civil an in- 
' tention, a great deal conſiſts in the manner and the 
look, which mult be genteel, eaſy, and natural, and 

is eater to be felt than deſcribed, | 
Civility is particularly due to all women; and re- 
member, that no provocation whatſoever can juitify 
any man in not being civil to every woman; and the 
greateſt man in England would juſtly be reckoned a 
brute, if he were not civil to the meaneſt woman. 
F 3 It 
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It is due to their ſex, and is the only protection they 
have againſt the ſuperior ſtrength of ours; nay, even 
a little flattery is allowable with women ; and a man 
may, without any meanneſs, tell a woman that ſhe is 
either handſomer or wiſer than ſhe is. I repeat it again 
to you, obſerve the French people, and mind how ea- 
fily and naturally civil their addreſs is, and how agree- 
ably they inſinuate little civilities in their converſa- 
tion. They think it fo effential, that tizey call an 
honeſt man and a civil man by the ſame name, of 
bonn#te hamme ; and the Romaus called civility huma- 
nitas, as thinking it inſeparable from humanity. As 
nobody can inſtruct you in good-breeding better than 
your Mama, be ſure you mind all ſhe ſays to you upon 
that ſubject, and depend upon it, that your reputation 
and ſucceſs in the world will, in a great meaſure, de- 
pend upon the degree of good-breeding you are 
maſter of. You cannot begin too early to take that 
turn, in order to make it natural and habitual to you ; 
which it is to very few Engliſtmen, who, neglecting 
it while they are young, find out too late, when they 
are old, how neceſſary it is, and then cannot get it 
right. There is hardly a French cook that is not 
better bred than moſt Engliſhmen of quality, and that 
cannot preſent hunſelf with more eaſe, and a better 
addreſs, in any mixed company. Remember to practiſe 
all this, and then, with the learning which I hope you 
will have, you may arrive at what I reckon almoſt the 
perfection of human nature, Englith knowledge with 
French good-breeding. Adicu ! 


LETTER 
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LETTER XEVIL 


Cheltenham, June the 25th, 1743. 
DEAR BOY, 

HIS morning I received your letter of the 23d 
of June, and not of July, as you had dated it. 
I am very glad you have had that troubleſome tooth 
drawn; you will now, I dare ſay, be perfectly eaſy, and 
have no more interruptions, I hope, from ſchool. I 
ſend you back your theme, the ſenſe of which I am 
very well ſatisfied with; I have corrected the Engliſh 
of it, which corrections I defire you will obſerve and 
remember. Though propriety and accuracy are com- 
mendable in every language, they are particularly ne- 
ceſſary in one's own ; and diſtinguiſh people of faſhion 
and education from the illiterate vulgar. Thoſe who 
ſpeak and write a language with purity and elegance, 
have a great advantage over even thoſe who are free 
from faults, but have yet no beauty nor happineſs of 
ſtyle and expreflion. Cicero ſays, very truly, that it 
is a great ornament and advantage to excel other men 
in that particular quality in which men excel beafts, 
Speech. Direct your next to me here, and after that 
to Bath. Adieu ! and, in proportion as you deſerve it, 

I ſhall always be, Your's. 


F 4 LETTER 
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LETTER I. 


Bath, July the 16th, 1743. 
DEAR BOY, 


RECEIVED, this morning, your letter and theme, 
both which were io much better written than the 
former, that i almolt read them at ſight. It is there- 
fore plain that you could do better than you did, and 
I am ſure you can do better ſtill, and deſire that you 
will be pleaicd todo io. I fend you back your letter 
for the ſake of two groſs faults in orthography, which 
I have corrected, and which it is fit you ſhould obſerve. 
Thoſe things which all people can do well if they 
pleaſe, it is a ſiame to do ill. As for example; 
writing and ſpelling well only requie care and atten- 
tion. There are other things wiich people are not 
obliged to do at all; but if they do them at all, are 
obliged to do them well, or they make themſelves 
very ridiculous by attempting them. As tor iuſtance; 
dancing, muſic, painting; which a man is not obliged 
to know at all; but then he is obliged by common 
ſenſe not to do them at all, unleis he does them well. 
I am very glad to hear that you have increaſed your 
fortune, by the acquiſition of two filver pence. In 
that article (in ſpite of the old proverb) I recommend 
to you, to be penny <vi/e, and to take a great deal of 
pains to get more. Money fo got brings along with 
it, what ſeldom accompanies money, honour. As you 
| are 
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are now got into ſenſe verſes, remember, that it is not 
ſufficient to put a little common ſenſe into hexumeters 
and pentameters; that alone does not conſtitute poe- 
try: but obſerve, and endeavour to imitate, che poeti- 
cal dition, the epithets, and the images of the poets ; 
for though the Latin maxim is a true one, N war 
pee. a, fi. orater 5; that relates only to the genius, the 
fire, and the invention o the poct, which is certainly 
never to be acquired, but muit be born wich him. 
But the mechanical parts of poetry, ſuch as the die- 
tion, the numbers, and the harmony, they are to be 
acquired by care. Many words, that are very properly 
uſed in proſe, ate much below the dignity of verſe. 
Frequent epithets would be very improper and af- 
feted in proſe, but are almoſt neceſſary in verſe. 
Thus you will obſerve, that Ovid, the poet you now 
read, adds an epichet to almoſt every ſubllantive ; 
which epithet is to point out ſome particular circum- 
ſtance or peculiarity of the ſubſtantive. Virgil com- 
monly gives the epithet of Pius to his Hero Eneas, 
upon account of his remarkabl- piety, both to his fa- 
ther Anchiſes, and to the gods; but then, when he re- 
preſents him fighting, or making love, he judiciouſly 
changes the epither, and calls him Dux -Zneas, a more 
proper epithet in thoſe {ituations. Uvid, in his epiſ- 
tle from Penelope to Ulyſſes, makes her give bim the 

epithet of lu, becauſe he was fo long a coming 
home. | 


Hanc tua Penclope lento tibi mittit LM. 


When you read the Poets attend to all theſe things, as 
well 
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well as merely to the literal conſtruction of the lan- 
guage, or the feet of the verſe. 

I hope you take pains with Mr. Fitzgerald, and im- 
prove much in Greek, for that, I am ſure, is in your 
power. I will give you Horace's advice upon that 
ſubject. 
_ Vas exemplaria Graca 


Ne&urng verſate manu, verſate diurnd. 


Every body knows Latin, but few people know Greek 
well ; fo that you will diſtinguiſh yourſelf much more 
by Greek, than you can by Latin: and, conſidering 
how long you have learned it, you ought to know it as 
well. 

If you would have me bring you any thing from 
hence, let me know what, and you ſhall have it; pro- 
vided that, at my return, I hear an equally good ac- 
count of you from Dr. Nichols, Mr. Fitzgerald, and 
Monfieur Coudert. Adieu. 


LETTER A. 


Bath, Auguſt the 8th, 1743. 

DEAR BOY, , " 
AM very ſorry to hear from London that you 
have got a raſh, which I ſuppoſe procecds from an 
immenſe quantity of bad fruit you have eaten; how - 
ever, it is well for you that the diſtemper diſcharges 
itſelf in this way, and you will be the better for it af- 
terwards. 


— — - 
—— ͤ—⁊— —— —— 
— — 
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terwards. But pray let all fruit, for ſome time, be 
forbidden fruit to you; and let no Weitminſer Eve, 
with either ſtall or baſket, tempt you to taſte. Health, 
in my mind, deſerves more attention than lite ; and 
yet one would thiak that few people knew the value 
of it, by their way of living. Fruit is yet the only 
irregularity your age expoſes you to; and you fee 
the conſequences of it ; but they are not to compare 
to the ill conſequences which attend the irregularities 
of manhood. Wine and women give incurable diſ- 
tempers. Fevers, the gout, the ſtone, the pox, are 
the neceſſary conſequences of debauchery : and can 
rational creatures then wilfully bring ſuch misfortunes 
upon themſelves? I am fure you never will. Mens 


Jana in corfore ſauo, is the trueſt deſcription I know 


of human happineſs; I think you have them both at 
preſent ; take care to keep them : it is in your power 
to do it. 

If I ſhould not be in town before the filly breaking- 
up for Bartholomew-tide, I would have you then go as 
uſual to Mr. Maittaire, to amuſe yourſelf with Greck. 
I have wrote to him about it; and I expect a much 
better account of you from him this breakiag-up, than 
I had the lait. Do not write to me after next 'Fhuit- 
day, for I leave this place next Saturday, You need 
not ſend me any theme, fince you have not been well, 
and I will be fatisfied with hearing of your recovery ; 
but you may get the two themes I ſent you ready 
againſt I come to town. You will obſerve, they are 
dire& contrary ſubjects, and I ſhall be glad to know, 
what you can urge on each fide of the queſtion. 
Magnis tamen excidit aufis, is what Ovid fays of Phac- 


ton, 
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ton, to excuſe his attempting what he could not per- 
form; and unphies, that there is ſome degree of me- 
rit in attempting great things, even though one fails. 
The other, Aut nunquam tontes aut perfice, recom- 
mends prudence in all we undertake, and to attempt 
nothing that we are not {ure to be able to go thicugh 
with. Adicu. 


LETTER MN. 


Hague, April the 16th, N. S. 1745. 

DEAR BO, 
IVE the incloſed to Monſieur Coudert ; 'tis 
in anſwor to one I received from him lately, in 
which he commends you, and conſequently pleaſes 
me. If your praiſes give me ſo much pleaſure, how 
much more muit they give you, when they come round 
to you, and are conſequently untainted with flattery! 
To be commended by thoſe, who themſelves deſerve 
to be commended, and for things commendable in 
themſ-lves, is in my mind the greateſt pleaſure any 
body can feel. Tacitus expreſſes it with great ſtrength, 
in three werds, when he relates that Germanicus 
uſed to go about his camp in diſguiſe, to hear what 
his {ſoldiers and officers ſaid of him, and overhearing 
them always ſpeak well of him, adds, Fruitur fame 
ſui : He enjoys his ewn reputation. No man deſerves 
reputation, who does not deſire it, and whoever de- 
res it, may be ſure, to a certain degree, to deſerve 
it, aud to have it. Do you therefore win it, and wear 
it; 
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it; I can aſſure vou no man is well- dreſſed who does 
not wear it : he had better be in rags. 

Next to character, which is founded upon folid 
merit, the molt pleaſing thing to one's ſelf, is to 
pleaſe ; and that depends upon the manner of exert- 
ing thoſe good qualities that form the character. Here 
the Graces are to be called in, to accompany and 
adorn every word and action; the lock, the tone of 
voice, the manner of ſpeaking, the geſtures, muſt all 
conſpire to form that Te ne gui quor, that every body 
feels, though nobody can exactly deicribe. The beit 
way of acquiring it, I bclieve, is to obſerve by what 
particular circumſtance each perſon pleaſes you the 
belt, and to imitate that perſon in that particular; for 
what pieaſes you, will probably pleaſe another. 

Monſicur Dunoyers will come to you this breaking- 
up, not ſo much to teach you to dance, as to walk, 
ſtand, and fit well. They are not ſuch trifles as they 
are commonly thought, and people are more in- 
fluenced by them than they imagine ; therefore pray 
mind them, and let genteel and graceful motions and 
attitudes become habitual to you. Adieu! I ſhall ſee 
you before it is very long. 


LETTER AXEL 


DEAR BOY, April the 3oth, N. S. 1745- 
O U rebuke me very juilly for my miſtake be- 
tween Juno and Venus, and I am very glad 
to be corrected by you. It is Juno's ſpeech to Æolus, 
in 
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in eg book of Virgil, that I meant, and if I ſaid 
Venus, | 1d very wrong. What led me into the 
error t. time, might poſſil be, that in that 
ſpeech (I remember right) Juno aſſumes a little of 
Venus's character, and offers to procure for Solus, 
by way of bribe. 

Your E r breaking-up is, by good lack, but 
ſhort, and I hope I ſhall fee you ia England before 
your Whitſuntide idleneſs ; though I latter myſelf you 
will not make it a time of idlenels, at leaſt I will do 
my endeavcurs to prevent it. 

Im fure you are now old enough, and I hope and 
believe that you are wiſe enough, to be ſenſible of the 
great advantages you will receive for the reſt of your 
life, from application in the beginning of it. If you 
have regard for your character, if you would be loved 
and eſteemed hereafter, this is your time, and your 
only time, to get the materials together, and to lay 
the foundation of your future reputation ; the ſuper- 
ſtructure will be eaſily finiſhed afterwards. One year's 
application now, is worth ten to you hereafter ; there- 
fore pray take pains now, in order to have pleaſure 
afterwards ; and mind always what you are about, be 
it what it will; it is ſo much time faved. Beſides, 
there is no one ſurer ſign in the world of a little fri- 
volous mind, than to be thinking of one thing while 
one is doing another; for whatever is worth doing, is 
worth thinking of while one is doing it. Whenever 
you find any body incapable of attention to the ſame 
object for a quarter of an hour together, and eaſily 
diverted from it by ſome trifle ; you may depend upon 
it that perſon is frivolous, and incapable of any thing 


great. 


| 
| 


pretty correct; excepting that you make uſe of the 
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great. Let nothing dcturn you from the thing you 
are about, unleſs it be of much greater conſequence 
than that thing. 

You will be thirteen by that time I ſhall ſee you ; 
and, conſidering the care I have taken of you, you 
ought to be at thirteen what other boys are at fixteen ; 
ſo that I expect to find you about ſixteen at my return. 
Good night to you. 


LETTER XXXIL 


Dublin Caftle, November the 12th, 1745. 
DEAR BOY, 
HAVE received your two letters, of the 26th 
October and zd November, both which were 


word diſaffection, to expreſs want of affection; in 
which ſenſe it is ſeldom or never uſed, but with re- 
gard to the Government. People who are againſt the 
Government, are faid to be diſaffected; but one ne- 
ver ſays, ſuch a perſon is diſaffeted to his father, his 
mother, &c. though in truth it would be as proper ; 


but uſage alone decides of language ; and that uſage, 


as I have obſerved before, is the uſage of people of 
faſhion and letters. The common people, in every 
country, ſpeak their own language very ill; the peo- 
ple of faſhion (as they are called) ſpeak it better, 
bat not always correctly, becauſe they are not always 


people of letters. Thoſe who ſpeak their own lan- 
guage the moſt accurately, are thoſe who have learn- 
FD ing. 
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ing, and are at the ſame time in _— world ; 
at leaſt their language will be reckone@ the ſtandard 
of the language of that country. The grammatical 
rules of molt languages are pretty nearly the ſame, 
and your Latin grammar will teach you to ſpeak 
Engliſh grammatically. But every language has its 
particular idioms and peculiarities, which are not to 
be accounted for, but, being eſtabliſhed by uſage, 
mult be ſubmitted to; as for inſtance, How do you do ? 
is abſclute nonſenſe, and has no meaning at all ; but 
is uſed by every body, for What is the flate of your 
health ? There are a thouſand expreſſions of this kind 
in every language, which, though infinitely abſurd, 
yet being univerſally received, it would be ſtill more 
abſurd not to make uſe of them. I had a letter by 
Jai poſit from Mr. Maittaire, in which he tells me, 
that your Greek grammar goes pretty well, but that 
you do not retain Greek words ; without which your 
Greek rules will be of very little uſe. This is not 
want of memory, I am fure, but want of attention; 
for all people remember whatever they attend m. 
They fay that Great wits have ſhort memories; 
but I fay, that only fools have ſhort ones; becauſe 
they are incapable of attention, at leaſt to any thing 
that deſerves it, and then they complain of want of 
memory. 

It is aſtoniſhing to me that you have not an ambi- 
tion to excel in every thing you do; which, by atten- 
tion to each thing, and to no other at that time, you 
might eafily bring about. Can any thing be more 
flattering than to be acknowledged to excel in what- 
ever one attempts? And can —_— 

affor 
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afford any pleaſure equal to that? Qi nil molitur 
inept?, was ſaid of Homer; and is the beſt thing that 
can be faid of any body. Were | in your place, I 
proteſt I ſhould be melancholy and mortifed, if I did 
not both conſtrue Homer, and play at pitch, better 
than any boy of my own age, and in my own form. 
I like the epigram you ſent me laſt very well, and 
would have you in every letter tranſcribe ten or a 
dozen lines out of ſome good author; I lcuve the 
choice of the ſubject, and of the language, to you. 
What I mean by it is, to make you retain ſo many 
ſhining paſſages of different authors, which writing 
them is the likelieſt way of doing, provided you will 
but attend to them while you write them. Adieu! 
Work hard, or you will pais your time very ill at my 


— 
— — — 


LETTER XXXII. 


Dublin, February the 18th, 1746. 

DEAR BOY, 
Yes pron heres, of Bs 11th, with great plea- 
ſare, it being well written in every ſen I am 
glad to find that you begin to taſte Horace ; the more 
of Poetry is, in my mind, his maſter-piece ; and the 
rules he there lays down, are applicable to almoſt 
every part of life. To avoid extremes, to obſerve 
propriety, to conſult one's own ftrength, and to be 
conſiſtent from beginning to end, are precepts as uſe- 
Sueer. _ ful 
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ful for the man as for the poet. When you read it, 


have this obſervation in your mind, and you will find 


it holds true throughout. You are extremely wel- 
come to my Tacitus, provided you make a right uſe 
of it ; that is, provided you read it ; but I doubt it 
is a little too difficult for you yet. He wrote in the 
time of Trajan, when the Latin language had greatly 
degenerated from the purity of the Auguſtan age. 
Beſides, he has a peculiar conciſeneſs of ſtyle, that of- 
ten renders him obſcure. But he knew, and deſcribes 
mankind perfectly well; and that is the great and 
uſeful knowledge. You cannot apply yourſelf too 
ſoon, nor too carefully to it. The more you know 
men, the leſs you will truſt them. Young people have 
commonly an unguarded openneſs and frankneſs ; they 
contract friendſhips eaſily, are credulous to profeſ- 
fions, and are always the dupes of them. If you 
would have your ſecret kept, keep it to yourſelf : 
and, as it is very poſſible that your friend may one 
day or other become your enemy, take care not to 
put yourſelf in his power, while he is your friend. 
The ſame arts and tricks that boys will now try 
upon you, for balls, bats, and halfpence, men will 
make uſe of with you when you are a man, for other 
purpoles. 

Your French epigram is a pretty one. I ſend you 
another in return, which was made upon a very infig- 
nificant, obſcure fellow, who left a ſum of money in 
his will, for an epitaph to be made upon him. 


| 
' 
| 
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Colas eft mort de maladie, 
Tu weux que j en pleure le fort ; 
Due diable veux- tu que j en diſe ? 
Colas wivoit ! Colas oft mort . 


It expoſes perfectly well the filly vanity of a fellow, 
who, though he had never done any thing to be ſpoken 
of in his life-time, wanted to have ſomething ſaid of 
him after his death. I will give you, into the bar- 
gain, a very good Engliſh epitaph, upon a virtuous 
and beautiful young lady : 


Underneath this ſtone doth lie, 

As much virtue as could die ; 
Which, when alive, did vigour give, 
To as much beauty as could live. 


Adieu! Work hard; for your day of trial draws 
near. 


— 


LETTER XXXIV. 
Dublin, March the 23d, 1746. 


DEAR BOY, 

OU are a mere Ocdipus, and I do not believe 
a Sphynx could puzzle you; though, to fay 
the truth, conſciouſneſs is a great help to diſcoveries 
of that kind. I am glad you are ſenſible the book 1 
mentioned requires more than one new edition before 


ac. 
G 2 
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with me, I am in great hopes of publiſhing a pretty 
good edition of it in five or fix years time. 1 mutt 
have the text very correct, and the character very 
fair ; both which muſt be chiefly your care : as for 
the notes, which I fancy you will deſire ſhould be 
bank-notes, I believe I muſt provide them; which I 
am very willing to do, if the book deſerves them. 
You call upon me for the partiality of an author to 
his own works ; but take this along with you, that the 
worſt authors are always the moſt partial to their own 
works; but a good author is the ſevereſt critic of his 
own compoſitions ; therefore, as I hope that, in this 
caſe, I am a good author, I can tell you, I ſhall al- 
ways be correcting, and never think my work perfect 
enough. To leave allegory, which ſhould never be 
long (and it may be this has been too long) I tell 
you very ſeriouſly, that I both expect and require a 
great deal from you, and if you ſhould diſappoint me, 
would not adviſe you to expect much from me. I 
aſk nothing of you but what 1s intirely in your own 
power ; to be an honeſt, a learned, and a well-bred 
man. As for the firſt, I cannot, I will not doubt it: 
I think you know already the infamy, the horrors, 
and the misfortunes that always attend a diſhoneſt and 
diſhonourable man. As to learning, that is wholly in 
your own power; application will bring it about; 
and you muſt have it. Good-breeding is the natural 
reſult of common ſenſe, and common obſervation. 
Common ſenſe points out civility, and obſervation 
teaches you the manner of it, which makes it good- 
breeding. To tell you the truth, I do not know any 
thing you fail in ſo much as in this laſt: and a very 
10 great 
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great failing it is. Though you have not yet ſeen 
enough of the world to be well-bred, you have ſenſe 
enough to know what it is to be civil ; but I cannot 
ſay that you endeavour much to be ſo. It is with 
difficulty thai you bring yourſelf to do the common 
ofices of civility, which ſhould always ſeem willing 
and natural. 

Pray tell your Mama, that I really have not had 
time to anſwer her letter; but that I will fee What I 
can do about it when 1 return to England; and tell 
her too, that ſhe is extremely welcome to ſend as many 
letters as ever ſhe pleaſes under my cover. 

Send me, in your next, that ode of Horace that 
begins with Mater ſave Cupidinum. Good night, 
Sir! . 


LETTER XXXV. 


London, June, O. S. 1752 
MY DEAR FRIEND, os. 


ERY few celebrated negotiators have been 
eminent for their learning. The moſt famous 
French negotiators (and I know no nation that can 
boaſt of abler) have been military men, as Monſieur 
d' Harcourt, Comte d' Eſtrades, Marechal d' Uxelles, 
and others. The late Duke of Marlborough, who 
was at leaſt as able a negotiator as a general, was 
exceedingly ignorant of books, but extremely know- 
ing in men ; whereas the learned Grotius appeared, 
both in Sweden and in France, to be a very bungling 
G 3 miniſter. 
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miniſter. This is, in my opinion, very eaſily to be 
accounted for. A man of very deep learning muſt have 
employed the greateſt part of his time in books ; and 
a ſkilful negotiator muſt neceſſarily have employed 
much the greateſt part of his time with man. The 
ſound ſcholar, when dragged out of his duſty cloſet, 
into buſineſs, acts by book, and deals with men as he 
has read of them ; not as he has known them by expe- 
rience : he follows Spartan and Roman precedents, in 
what he falſely imagines to be fimilar caſes ; whereas 
two caſes never were, fince the beginning of the 
world, exactly alike : and he would be capable, where 
he thought ſpirit and vigour neceſſary, to draw a cir- 
cle round the perſons he treated with, and to inſiſt 
upon 2 categorical anſwer before they went out of it, 
becauſe he had read, in the Roman hiſtory, that once 
upon a time ſome Roman embaſſador did ſo. No; a 
certain degree of learning may help, but no degree 
of learning will ever make a ſkilful miniſter : whereas 
a great knowledge of the world, of the characters, 
paſſions, and habits of mankind, has, without one 
grain of learning, made a thouſand. Military men 
have ſeldom much knowledge of books, their edu- 
cation does not allow it; but what makes great 
amends for that want is, that they generally know 
a great deal of the world; they are thrown into it 
young ; they ſee variety of nations and characters; and 
they ſoon find, that to riſe, which is the aim of them 
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could wiſh that you had been of an age to have made 
a campaign or two as a volunteer. It would have 
given you an attention, a verſatility, and an alert- 
neſs ; all which I doubt you want, and a great want 
it is. 

A foreign miniſter has not great buſineſs to tranſ- 
act every day; fo that his knowledge and his ſxill 
in negotiating are not frequently put to the trial : 
but he has that to do every day, and every hour of 
the day, which is neceſſary to prepare and ſmooth the 
way for his buſineſs ; that is, to inſinuate himſelf by 
his manners, not only into the houſes, but into the 
confidence of the moſt conſiderable people of that 
place: to contribute to their pleaſures, and inſenſi - 
bly not to be looked upon as a ſtranger himſelf. A 
fciiful minifter may very poſſibly be doing his maſter's 
buſineſs full as well, in doing the honours gracefully 
and genteely of a ball or a ſupper, as if he were 
laboriouſly writing a protocol in his cloſet. The 
Marechal d'Harcourt, by his magnificence, his man- 
ners, and his politeneſs, blunted the edge of the long 
averſion which the Spaniards had to the French. 
The Court and the Grandees were perſonally fond 
of him, and frequented his houſe ; and were at laſt 
inſenſibly brought to prefer a French to a German 
yoke ; which I am convinced would never have hap- 
pened, had Comte d'Harrach been Marechal d'Har- 
court, or the Marẽchal d'Harcourt, Comte d'Harrach. 
The Comte d'Eftrades had, by ſes manieres polies et 
kantes, formed ſuch connections, and gained ſuch an 
intereſt in the republic of the United Provinces, that 
Monſieur de Witt, the then Penſionary of Holland, 

G4 often 
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often applies to him to uſe his intereſt with his 
friends, both in Holland and the other provinces, 
whenever he (De Witt) aud a difficult point which he 
wanted o carry. This was certainly not brought 
about by his knowledge of books, but of men: danc- 
ing, teacing, and riciag, wich « little military archi- 
tecture, were no doubt the top of his education ; and 
if he knew that c://zg:um, in Latin, fignified college in 
French, it muit have been by accident. But he 
knew what was more uicful : from thirteen years 
old he had been in the great world, and had read 
men and women ſo long, that he could then read them 
at fight. 
Talking, the other day, upon this and other ſub- 
jets, all relative to you, with one who knows and 
loves you very well, and expreſſing my anxiety and 
wiſhes that your exterior accompliſhments, as a man 
of faſhion, might adoru, and at leaſt equal your in- 
trinfic merit as a man of ſenſe and honour ; the per- 
ſon interrupted me, and ſaid, Set your heart at reſt; 
that never will nor can happen. It is not in cha- 
racer ; that gentleneſs, that douceur, thoſe attentions, 
which you wiſh him to have, are not in his nature; 
and do what you will, nay, let him do what he will, 
he never can acquire them. Nature may be a little 
diſguiſed and altered by care ; but can by no means 
whatſoever be totally forced and changed. I denied 
this principle to a certain degree ; but admitting, 
however, that in many reſpects our nature was not 
to be changed; and aſſerting, at the ſame time, that 
in others it might by care be very much altered and 
improved, ſo as in truth to be changed: that I took 
thoſe 
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thoſe exterior accompliſhments, which we had been 
talking of, to be mere modes, and abſolutely depend - 
ing upon the will, and upon cuſtom : and that, there- 
fore, | was convinced that your good ſenſe, which 
muſt ſhew you the importance of them, would make 
you reſolve at all events to acquire them, even in 
ſpite of nature, if nature be in the caſe. Our diſ- 
pute, which laſted a great while, ended, as Voltaire 
obſerves that diſputes in England are apt to do, in 
a wager ot fifty guineas ; which I myſelf am to de- 
cide upon honour, and of which this is a faithful 
copy. If you think I ſhall win it, you may go my 
halves it you pleaſe; declare yourſelf in time. This 
I declare, tnat I would moſt chnearfully give a thou- 
ſand guineas to win thoſe fifty: you may ſecure them 
me if you pleaſe. 

I grow very impatient for your future letters from 
the feverai Courts of Manheim, Bonn, Hanover, 
&c. &c. And I denre that your letters may be to 
me, what I do not defire they ſhould be to any body 
elſe; I mean full of yourſelf. Let the egotiſm, a 
figure which upon all other occaſions I deteſt, be 
your only one to me. Trifles that concern you are 
not trifles to me; and my knowledge of them may 
poſſibly be uſeful to you. Adieu,—Les Graces, les 
graces, les graces. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


Bath, November the 11th, 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

NT > o wor i3 endo vey war make, Gas haſb 
Kings reign the moſt ſecure, and the moſt abſo- 
lute, who reign in the hearts of their people. Their 
popularity is a better guard than their army; and the 
affections of their ſubjects, a better pledge of their 
obedience, than their fears. This rule is, in propor- 
tion, full as true, though upon a different ſcale, with 
regard to private people. A man who poſſeſſes that 
great art of pleafing univerſally, and of gaining the 
affections of thoſe with whom he converſes, poſſeſſes a 
ſtrength which nothing elſe can give him: a ſtrength, 
which facilitates and helps his riſe ; and which, in caſe 
of accidents, breaks his fall. Few people of your 
age ſufficiently confider this great point of popula- 
rity ; and, when they grow older and wiſer, ſtrive in 
vain to recover what they loſt by their negligence. 
from acquiring this uſeful ſtrength ; pride, inatten- 
tion, and mauvaiſe honte. The firſt, I wall not, I 
cannot ſuſpect you of; it is too much below your un- 
derftanding. You cannot, and I am ſure you do not 
think yourſelf ſuperior by nature to the Savoyard who 
cleans your room, or the footman who cleans your 
ſhoes ; but you may rejoice, and with reaſon, at the 
difference that fortune has made in your favour. 


Enjoy 
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Enjoy all thoſe advantages ; but without inſulting 
thoſe who are unfortunate enough to want them, or 
even doing any thing unneceffarily that may remind 
them of that want. For my own part, I am more 
upon my guard as to my behaviour to my ſervants, 
and others who are called my inferiors, than I am to- 
wards my equals ; for fear of being ſuſpected of that 
mean and ungenerous ſentiment, of defiring to make 
others feel that difference which fortune has, and 
perhaps, too, undeſervedly, made between us. Young 
people do not enough attend to this; but falſely 
imagine that the imperative mood, and a rough tone 
of authority and deciſion, are indications of fpirit and 
courage. Inattention is always looked upon, though 
ſometimes unjuſtly, as the effect of pride and contempt; 
and where it is thought fo, is never forgiven. In 
this article, young people are generally exceedingly 
to blame, and offend extremely. Their whole atten- 
tion is engroſſed by their particular ſet of acquaint- 
ance ; and by ſome few glaring and exalted objects, 
of rank, beauty, or parts: all the reſt they think ſo 
little worth their care, that they neglect even common 
civility towards them. I will frankly confeſs to you, 
that this was one of my great faults when I was of 
your age. Very attentive to pleaſe that narrow Court 
circle in which I ſtood enchanted, I conſidered every 
thing elſe as bourgeois, and unworthy of common ci- 
vility; I paid my court affiduouſly and frilfully 
enough to ſhining and diſtinguiſhed fgures, ſuch as 
miniſters, wits, and beauties; but then I moſt ab- 
ſardly and imprudently neglected. and conſequently 
offended all others. By this folly I made myſelt a 
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thouſand enemies of both ſexes; who, though I 
thought them very inſignificant, found means to hurt 
me eſlentially, waere I wanted to recommend myſelf 
the moſt. I was thought proud, though I was only 
imprudent. A general eaſy civility and attention to 
the common run of ugly women, and of middling 
men, both which I fillily thought, called, and treated 
as odd people, would have made me as many friends, 
as by the contrary conduct I made myſelf enemies. 
Al“ this too was à pure erte; for I might equally, 
and even more ſucceſsfully, have made my court, 
where I had particular views to gratify. I will allow 
that this taſk is often very unpleaſant, and that one 
pays, with iome unwillingneſs, that tribute of attention 
to dull and tedious men, and to old and ugly women ; 
but it is the loweſt price of popularity and general 
applauſe, which are very well worth purchaſing, were 
they much dearer. I conclude this head with this 
advice to you: Gain, by particular afiduity and ad- 
dreſs, the men and women you want ; and, by an 
univerſal civility and attention, pleaſe every body fo 
far, as to have their good word, if not their good 

will ; or, at lealt, as to ſecure a partial neutrality. 
AMauwaiſe honte not only hinders young people from 
making a great many friends, but makes them a 
great many enemies. They are aſhamed of doing 
the thing that they know to be right, and would 
otherwiſe do, for fear of the momentary laugh of ſome 
fine gentleman or lady, or of ſome mauwais plaiſant. 
I have been in this caſe; and have often wiſhed an 
obſcure acquaintance at the devil, for meeting and 
taking notice of me, when I was in what I thought 
and 
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and called fine company. I have returned their no- 
tice ſhyly, awkwardly, and conſequently offenſively, 
for fear of a momentary joke ; not conſidering, as I 
ought to have done, that the very people who would 
have joked upon me at firſt, would have eſteemed me 
the more for it afterwards. An example explains a 
rule beſt : Suppoſe you were walking in the Tuilleries 
with ſome fine folks, and that you ſhould unexpeR. 
edly meet your old acquaintance, little crooked 
Grierſon ; what would you do? I will tell you what 
you ſhould do, by telling you what I would now do in 
that caſe myſelf. I would run up to him, and em- 
brace him; ſay ſome kind things to him, and then 
return to my company. There I ſhould be immedi- 
ately aſked : Mais gueſt ce gue ce donc que ce petit 
Sapajou que wous avez embreaſfſe fi tendrement ® Pour 
ctla Paccolade a ãtẽ charmante; with a great deal more 
feſtivity of that fort. To this I ſhould anſwer, without 
being the leaſt aſhamed, but en badinant O je ne vous 
dirai pas gui ce; eſt un petit ami que je tiens incog- 
mito, gui a ſon merite, et qui, à force d'ttre cennu, fait 
oublier ſa figure. Que me donnerez-vous, et je vous le 
" preſenterai And then, with a little more ſeriouſneſs, I 
would add; Mars d"ailleurs c', que je ne di/avoue ja- 
mais mes connoifſances, à cauſe de leur itat ou de leur 
figure. I faut avoir bien peu de ſentiments pour le faire. 
This would at once put an end to that momentary 
pleaſantry ; and give them all a better opinion of me 
than they had before. Suppoſe another caſe; and 
that ſome of the fineſt ladies 4z bon tan ſhould come 
into a room, and find you fitting by, and talking po- 
litely to la vieille Marquiſe de Bellefonds, the joke 


would, 
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would, for a moment, turn upon that ##te-&-r7te. 
He bien awvez-weus à la fin fixt la belie Marquiſe? La 
partie eft-elle faite pour la petite maiſon ? le ſouper ſera 
galant fans doute. Mais ne fais-tu donc point ſcrupule de 
feduire une jeune et aimable perſonne comme celle-la? To 
this I ſhould anſwer : La partie n'6toit pas encore tout- 
&-fait lite, vous nous avez interrompu ; mais avec le 
tems que fait-en ? D'ailleurs moquez-wvous de mes 
amours tant qu'il vous plaira, je vous dirai que je re- 
Hecte tant lis jeunes dames, que je reſpecte meme les 
vieilles, pour Patoir 616. Apres cela il y a ſouvvent des 
liaiſons entre les diei les et les jeunes. This would at 
once turn the pleaſantry into an eſteem for your good 
ſenſe and your good breeding. Purſue ſteadily, and 
without fear or ſhame, whatever your reaſon tells you 
is right, and what you ſee is practiſed by people of 
more experience than yourſelf, and of eſtabliſhed cha- 
raters of good ſenſe and good breeding. 

After all this, perhaps you will ſay, that it is im- 
poſſible to pleaſe every body. I grant it: but it 
does not follow that one ſhould not therefore endea- 


vour to pleaſe as many as one can. Nay, I will go 


farther, and admit, that it is impoſſible for any man 
not to have ſome enemies. But this truth, from long 
experience, I aſſert, that he who has the moſt friends, 
and the feweſt enemies, is the ſtrongeſt ; will riſe the 
higheſt with the leaſt envy ; and fall, if he does fall, 
the gentleſt, and the moſt pitied. This is ſurely an 
object worth purſuing. Purſue it according to the 
rules I have here given you. I will add one obſerva- 
tion more, and two examples to enforce it ; and then, 
as the parſons ſay, conclude | 


There 
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There is no one creature ſo obſcure, ſo low, or ſo 
poor, who may not, by the ſtrange and unaccountable 
changes and viciſſitudes of human affairs, ſomehow 
or other, and ſome time or other, become an uſeful 
friend, or a troubleſome enemy, to the greateſt and 
the richeſt —The late Duke of Ormond was almoſt 
the weakeſt, but, at the ſame time, the beſt bred, and 


to whom he was to have been preſented the next day. 


But the late Biſhop of Rocheſter, Atterbury, who 
thought that the Jacobite cauſe might ſuffer by loſing 
the Duke of Ormond, went in all haſte, and prevailed 
with the poor weak man to run away ; aſſuring him, 

I that 
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that he was only to be gulled into a diſgraceful ſub- 
miſſion, and not to be pardoned in conſequence of it. 
When his ſubſequent attainder paſled, it excited 
mobs and diſturbances in town. He had not a per- 
ſonal enemy in the weurld, and had a thouſand friends. 
All this was fingly owing to his natural defire of 
pleaſing ; and to the mechanica! means that his edu- 
cation, not his parts, had given him of doing it. 
he other inftance is the late Duke of Marl- 
borough, who ſtudied the art of pleaſing, becauſe he 
well knew the importance of it: he enjoyed and uſed 
it more than ever man did. He gained whoever he 
had a ming to gain; and he had a mind to gain 
every body, becauſe he knew fhat every body was 
more or leſs worth gaining. Though his power, as 
Miniſter and General, made him many political and 
party enemies, they did not make him one perſonal 
one; and the very people who would gladly have diſ- 
placed, diſgraced, and perhaps attainted the Duke 
of Marlborough, at the ſame time perſonally loved 
Mr. Churchill, even though his private character was 
blemiſhed by fordid avarice, the moſt unamiable of 
all vices. He had wound up and turned his whole 
machine to pleaſe and engage. He had an inimita- 
ble ſweetneſs and gentleneſs in his countenance, a 
_ tenderneſs in his manner of ſpeaking, a graceful dig- 
nity in every motion, and an univerſal and minute 
attention to the leaſt things that could poſſibly pleaſe 
the leaſt perſon. This was all art in him; art, of 
which he well knew and enjoyed the advantages ; for 
RO man ever had more interior ambition, pride, and 
avarice, than he had. 

Though 
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Though you have more than moſt people of your 
age, you have yet very little experience and know- 
ledge of the world; now I wiſh to inoculate mine 
upon you, and thereby prevent both the dangers and 
the marks of youth and inexperience. If you re- 
ceive the matter kindly, and obſerve my preſcriptions 
ſcrupulouſly, you will ſecure the future advantages of 
time, and join them to the preſent ineſtimable ones of 
oneandt wenty. 

I moſt earneſtly recommend one thing more to you, 
during your preſent ſtay at Paris : I own it is not the 
moſt agreeable, but I affirm it to be the moſt uſeful 
thing in the world to one of your age; and therefore 
I] do hope that you will force and conſtrain yourſelf to 
do it. I mean, to converſe frequently, or rather to 
be in company frequently, with both men and women 
much your ſuperiors in age and rank. I am very 
ſenſible that, at your age, vont y entrez pour peu de 
choſe, et mime ſouvent pour rien, et que vous y paſſerez 
meme quelques mauvais quart-d" heures ; but no matter; 
you will be a folid gainer by it: you will ſee, hear, 
and learn the turn and manners of thoſe people ; you 
will gain premature experience by it; and it will give 
you a habit of engaging and reſpectſul attentions. 
Verſailles, as much as poſſible, though probably un- 
entertaining : the Palais Royal often, however dull : 
foreign miniſters of the firſt rank, frequently: and 
women, though old, who are reſpectable and re- 
ſpected for their rank or parts; ſuch as Madame de 
Puiſieux, Madame de Nivernois, Madame d' Aiguil- 
lon, Madame Geoffrain, &c. This /ujertion, if it be 
one to you, will coſt you but very little in theſe three 
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Or four months that you are to paſs at Paris, and will 
bring you in a great deal ; nor will it, nor ought it, 
to hinder you from being in more entertaining com- 
pany great part of the day. Fous pouvez, fi vont le 


voulez, tirer un grand parti de ces quatre mois, May 


God make you do fo, and bleſs you! Adieu. 


LETTER XXXVII. 
Chriſtmas-Day, 1752. 


r car may 
ſay, Oderint modo timeant ; though he is 
if he ſays it, and a greater fool if he thinks it. = 


him to any conſiderable height. Should 
how he is to acquire them? I will anſwer, 
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the world, by the arts of pleaſing reſpectively ex- 
erted, according to the rank, the ſituation, and the 
turn of mind of thoſe whom he has to do with. The 
pleaſing impreſſions which he makes upon them, will 
engage their affections, and their good wiſhes, and 
even their good offices, as far (that is) as they are 
not inconſiſtent with their own intereſts; for farther 
than that you are not to expect from three people in 
the courſe of your life, even were it extended to 
the patriarchal term. Could I revert to the age of 
twenty, and carry back with me all the experience 
that forty years more have taught me, I can aſſure 
you that I would employ much the greateſt part 
of my time in engaging the good will, and in inſinu- 
ating myſelf into the predilection of people in general, 
inſtead of direfting my endeavours to pleaſe (as I 
was too apt to do) «we the man whom I immediately 
wanted, or the woman I wiſhed for, excluſively of 
all others. For if one happens (and it will fome- 
times happen to the ableſt man) to fail in his views 
with that man or that woman; one is at a loſs to 
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ſpeak well of. This uſeful art of inſinuation con- 
fills merely of various little things. A graceful mo- 
tion, a ſignificant look, a trifling attention, an 
obliging word dropped à-ropos, air, dreſs, and a 
thouland other undefinable things, all ſeverally 
little ones, joined together, make that happy and in- 
eſtimable compoſition, the art of pleaſing. I have in 
my life ſeen. many a very handſome woman who has 
not pleaſed me, and many very ſenſible men, who 
nave diſguſted me: Why? only for want of theſe 
thouſand little means to pleaſe, which thoſe women, 
conſcious of their beauty, and thoſe men of their 
ſenſe, have been groſsly enough miltaken to neglect. 
I never was ſo much in love in my life, as I was with 
a woman who was very far from. being handſome, but 
then ſhe was made up of graces, and had all the arts 
of pleaſing. The following verſes, which I have read 
in ſome congratulatory poem prefixed to ſome work, 
I have forgot which, expreſs what I mean in favour 
of what pleaſes, preferably to what is generally called 
more ſolid and inftructive. 


I would an author like a miſtreſs try, ? 


Not by a noſe, a lip, a cheek, or eye, 
But by ſome namele!s power to give me joy. 


Lady Cheſterfield bids me make you many compli- 
ments; ſhe ſhewed me your letter of recommenda- 
tion of la Veſtris; with which I was very well 
pleaſed: there is a pretty turn in it; I wiſh you 
would always ſpeak as genteely. I ſaw another let- 
ter from a lady at Paris, in which there was a high 
panegyrical paragraph concerning you. I wiſh it 

| were 
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were every word of it literally true, but as it comes 
from a very little, pretty, white hand, which is ſuſ- 
petted, and I hope juſtly, of great partiality to you ; 
il en faut rabattre quelque choſe, et mime en le faijaxt il y 
aura toujours d aſſea beaux reftes. Adieu. 


LETTER XXXVII. 


London, January the 29th, 1768. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
WO days ago I received your letter of the 8th. 

I wiſh you had gone a month or fix weeks 
ſooner to Baſle, that you might have eſcaped the 
exceſſive cold, of the moſt ſevere winter that I 
believe was ever known. It congealed both my 
body and my mind, and ſcarcely left me the power 
of thinking. A great many here, both in town and 
country, have periſhed by the froſt, and been loſt in 
the ſnow. 

You have heard, no doubt, of the changes at 
court, by which you have got a new Provincial, 
Lord Weymouth ; who has certainly good parts, 
and, as I am informed, ſpeaks very well in the Houſe 
of Lords, but I believe he has no application. 
Lord Chatham is at his houſe at Hayes, but fees no 
mortal. Some ſay that he has a fit of the gout, 
which would probably do him good ; but many think 
that his worſt complaint is in his head, which I am 
afraid is too true. Were he well, I am very ſure he 
would realize the promiſe he made me concerning 
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you ; but however, in that uncertainty, I am looking 
out for any chance borough ; and if I can find one, 
I promiſe you I will bid like a chapman for it, as [I 
ſhould be very ſorry that you were not in the next 
Parliament. I do not ſee any probability of any va- 
cancy in 2 foreign commiſſion in a better climate; 
Mr. Hamilton at Naples, Sir Horace Man at Florence, 
and George Pitt at Turin, do not ſeem likely to make 
one. And as for changing your foreign department 
for a domeſtic one, it would not be in my power to 
procure you one; and you would become d"#wique 
meiinier, and gain nothing in point of climate, by 
changing a bad one for another full as bad, if not 
worſe ; and a worſe I believe is not than ours. I have 
always had better health abroad than at home ; and 
if the tattered remnant of my wretched life were 
worth my care, I would have been in the South of 
France long ago. I continue very lame and weak, 
and deſpair of ever recovering any firength in my 
legs. I care very little about it. At my age, every 
man muſt have his ſhare of phyſical ills of one kind or 
another; and mine, thank God, are not very pain- 
ful. God bleſs you ! 


LETTER XXXIX. 
London, March the 15th, 1768. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HIS letter is ſupplemental to my laſt. This 
morning Lord Weymouth very civilly ſent Mr. 
Wood, his firſt commi, to tell me, that the King very 
willingly 
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willingly gave you leave of abſence from your poſt for 
a year, for the recovery of your health; but then 
added, that as the Court of Vienna was tampering 
with that of Saxony, which it ſeems our court is de- 
firous to contrequarrer, it might be neceſſary to have 
in the interim a Charge 4 A faires at Dreſden, with a 
defalcation out of your appointments of forty ſhillings 
a day, till your return, if I would agree to it. I told 
ham, that I conſented to both the propoſals, upon con- 
dition that at your return you ſhould have the charac- 
ter and the pay of Plenipotentiary added to your pre- 
ſent character and pay; and that I would completely 
make up to you the defalcation of the forty ſhillings 
aday. He poſitively engaged for it, and added, that 
he knew that it would be willingly agreed to. Thus 
I think I have made a good bargain for you, though 
but an indifferent one for myſelf; but that is what 
I never minded in my life. You may, therefore, 
depend upon receiving from me the full of this de- 
falcation, when and how you pleaſe, independently 
of your uſual annual refreſhment, which I will pay 
t> Monſieur PArpent, whenever you defire it. In 
the mean time, Cura ut waleas. 

The perſon whom Mr. Wood intimated to me would 
be the Charg# d Faire during your abſence, is one 
Mr. Keith, the ſon of that Mr. Keith who was formerly 
Miniſter in Ruſſia. 
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